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Macmillan & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


MORLE Y’S COLLECTED 


MR. JOHN 
Works. A New Edition. 
8vo, each $1.50. 

VOLTAIRE. tvol. Ready. 
ROUSSEAU. 2vols. Ready. 
ON COMPROMISE. 1 vol. Ready. 


DIDEROT aND THE ENCYCLOPXDISTS. 
Ready. 


In nine volumes. Globe 


2 vols. 


MISCELLANIES. Vol. 1. Ready. 
— Vol. 2. Shortly. 
— July. 


Vol. 3. 
PROF. E A, FREEMAN’S NEW BOOK. 
GREATER GREECE AND GREATER 
Britain: George Washington, the Expander of Eng- 
land. Two Lectures. With an Appendix on Impe- 
rial Federation. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., 


LL,D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 12mo, $1.25. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND LORD BEA- 
consfield. 1875—1880. By Geo. Carslake Thompson, 
LL.M., Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols.,8vo, $10. 








MACMILLAN’S SUMMER READING SERIES. 
DOCTOR CLAUDIUS: A True Story. By 
F, Marion Crawford. 12mo, paper, 50 cents. Ready. 
MR. ISAACS: A Tale of Modern India. By 
F. Marion Crawford. 12mo, paper, 50 cents. Ready. 


REYNARD THE FOX. After the German 
Version of Goethe. By A. Douglas Ainslie, 12mo, $2 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES—New Volumes. 


THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF SOCRA- 
tes. Being the Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, and 
Pheedo of Pilato. Translated into English by F. J. 
Church, M.A. 18mo, $1.25. 


THE PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF 
Joshua: An Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Ori- 
gin and Composition of the Hexateuch. By A. Kue- 
nen, Professor of Theology at Leiden. Translated 
from the Dutch, with the assistance of the Author, by 
Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 8vo, $4. 





CLARENDON PRESS SERIES—New Volume, 


THE WEALTH OF HOUSEHOLDS. By 
J.T. Danson. 12mo, $1.25. 
Oxford : CLARENDON PRESS 
New York: MACMILLAN & CO. 

The substance of this werk was first pa together by 
way of using tne ex — of a man of business in the 
odueation of his ch Being out of print it is 
now entirely sooainan as a text: book, and with especial 
reference to some of the economic mic questions of the day. 

Among the subjects ble Value— 
Sources of Income—W: Profit— Rent—Interest—Com- 
merce—Cap' ital—Credit— Money—Competition —Taxation 

-Pau riem—Fore Commares—Feaperty in Land— 
Soc Commu , and Nihilis 
“One of the most valuable oh the > large number of vol- 
umes which the recent wides interest in economic 
questions has called forth.” — ak Evening Traveller. 

“ A very timely and useful work. It discusses in intel- 
ligible e the various topics which now occupy the 
public mind as comtroverted points in political economy.” 
—New York Journal of Commerce. 





Price 15 cents; annual subscription $1.75. 

THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 
zine. No. 33. June. Contents: A Girl of Morocco, 
frontispiece ; My Friend Jim, W. E. Norris; Yarmouth 
and the Broads, Joseph Hatton; Days with Sir Roger 
De Coverley, Mr. Will Wimble; The Unequal Ycke; 
In Umbria, K. S. Macquoid; The Witch-Maidens of 
Filey Brig; The Singing Voice, Dr. Morrell Mackenzie ; 
Ornamental Friezes, Headings, etc. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


New York, 112 Fourth Avenue, 








THURSDAY, JUNE 3, 1886. 


NEW NOVELS 


SUMMER READING. 
ANEW STORY OF ARMY LIFE. 
Marion's Faith. 


.S.A., author of ‘The 
I2mo 


By Captain CHARLES KING, U 
Colonel’s Daughter,’ ‘ Kitty's Conquest,’ ete. 
cloth, $1.25. 


The Boston L — World says of Capt. King’s former 
novel, of which this is a sequel: “ There have been few 
American novels published of late years so thoronghly 
readable as‘ The Colonel's Daughter.’ There are brilliant 

ictures of garrison life, a taste of fighting and adven 

ure, and a chivalrous love affair, interwoven with clever 

sketches of military types. The style is bright, the dia 
logue simple and natural, the heroine a charming crea 
ture, with just a spice of wilfulness,and the favorite lieu 
tenant one of those fortunate fellows whom most men 
envy and many women admire.” The present story is 
equally brilliant and entertaining. 


MRS. WISTER’S NEW TRANSLA TION. 


locos 


After the German of a Zoge von Man 
teuffel. 12mo, cloth, $1.2 


“*Violetta,’as adapted by Mrs. Wister, is a clever no 
vel. Tne characters are clear-cut, natural, and strong. 
The situations are full of interest, the dialogue ts bright 
and vigorous. The heroine isa particularly happy con 
ception worked out with much skill. There is decided 
power in the book, and a delicacy of manipulation so 
rare as to be very able. Mrs. Wister has so skilfully 
adapted the story that it could not read more smoothly 
if it had been written in English.”"—New York Tribune. 


A Romance. 





Court Rove, 


A Story of Cross Currents. By S. eee: c $s author 
of ‘John Herring,’ * Mehalah,’ ete. 16mo.¢ 4 ‘oth, 


75 cents. Paper cover, 25 cents. Being No. 4 “” 


Uae 





pincott's Series of Select Novels, Price, 25 cents e 


“The most entertaining novel that we have read fo. *, 
? 
o> 


long time. We know from having read ft through that: 
is vastly my and that the interest lasts to the 
last page.— New } Mail and Express. 





In a Grass Country. 


AStory of Love and Sport. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, 
author of ‘ Deceivers Ever,’ *‘ Pure Gold,’ etc. 12mo, 
extra cloth, 75 cents. Paper cover, 45 cents. Being 
No. 40 of Lippincott’s Series af Select Novels. 


“Like the rest of Mra. Cameron's stories, this one is in 
tensely interesting and strong in fllumination. It ts a 


Pitre in love story, 7 renee various phases of sovie- 
life in England.” ladciphia Evening Call. 


all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
on receipt af the price, by 





*,* For sale b 
postage prepaid, 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT CO., 


Publishers, 715 and 717 Market St., Philade!tphia. 





GO THROUGH THE 


y in ° . > i 
Yellowstone National Park 
WITH oes AND PACK HORSES, CAMPING WHEN 
AND WHERE YOU WISH. 

Saddle and peck horses, guides, cooks, and camp out- 
fits, furnished tourists and hunting “on 


E. HOFER, Mammoth Hot 8 
Yellowstone Na 


FARM FOR SALE 


In Williston, Vt., of 500 ome, all good tillable land, ex- 
cept 150 acres, which is heavily wooded. 


A fine sugar orchard of 1,000 trees. 


onal Park. 





PRICE to CENTS 
Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY 
In the Story of the Nations 
Series : 
THE STORY OF GERMANY. By 8S. Bat 
ing Gould, Large l2mo, Lilustrated cloth extra, 


$1 50. 

PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
STORY OF GREEC# By Prof 
Large tlmo, fully illus 


TH E 


James A. Harrison, 


trated, Cloth, extra, $1.0 

THE STORY OF ROME By Arthur Gil 
man. Large 12mo, fully illustrated. Cloth 
extra, $1.50 

THE STORY OF THE JEWS, By Prof 
James K. Hosmer. Large I2mo, with 3) il 
lustrations and two maps, Cloth, extra, 
$1.50. 

THE STORY OF CHALDEA. By Z. 


Large 12mo, with SO illustrations 
Cloth, extra, $1.50, 


Ragozin. 
and maps. 


*.* Purnam’s Spring lists sent 


G. P. 


Qani wd 


~ LIPPINCOTT'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A POPULAR JOURNAL OF GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE JUNE NUMBER, 
vy Now Ready, Contains: 
TAKEN BY SIFGE. X1.-X111. 
THE REEDS. Robertson Trowbridge. 
THE INDUSTRIAL REPUBLIC. Fred, Perry Powers. 
RETROSPRCT. Marion Manville 
A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. XXI 
ris, 
R EXPERIENCE MERFTINGS. Il. 
My Expertences in the Labor Movement. 
rons. 
Some Experiences of a Working Girl. 
My Experiences as a Street-Car Conductor. 
JOHN TURNOR'S INVENTION. R.N.T. 
A PLEA FOR THE 3POILS SYSTEM. George Waiton 
Green. 
HAD I BUT KNOWN. Hunter MacCulloch. 
OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 
A Psychological ’roblem. Doris Huntingdon. 
The Mormon Question. W.H Babeos z, 
The Poet as a Business Man. H. E. W. 
Dream Stuff. J. E. P. 


n application, 


Putnam's Sons, 


) West 25d St., New York. 


XXIV. W, E. Nor 


Martin 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALEKS. 


Subse ription Price, $2.00 per Annum, in Advance. Sin 
gle Numbers, 25 cents. Liberal Arrangements made with 
those desiring to get up clubs. 

tz” A Specimen Number sent Free. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Phladelphia. 


Summer Boarders. 


Six or eight wanted at a farm-house pleasantly located, 
1 mile from P. 0. and \ mile from R, R, Station. 

Fresh eggs, milk, and cream, 

Rates reasonable, 








ELIAU B. TAFT, 
Burtington, Vt. 


COLCHESTER, VT. B. H. WOOLLOTT. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt fer remittance. No other 
recetpt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
[No deviation. ] 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 2 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with — 
chotce of page, $27. be 

A page (3 columns), 360 each insertion; with — 
choice of position, %80, = 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or _ 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|~— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or- me 
der of size, the largest at the top. ——15 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or _ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to #250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a-yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,000 co- 
pies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 





who advertise in it, 








*,* Copies of THz Nation may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.: H. 
F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand; and American News 


_ The Nation. 
Schools. 


aabatinel, frst, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, en. 
YECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, $350. 
Home influences and comforts; thorough echool 
system; extensive grounds. gymnasium, boat-house, ete. 
For circular address 


Rev. H. L. EVEREST, Rector. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 


TEELE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, No. 25 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn.— 
Location and sanitary conditions unsurpassed; a large 
and able corps of resident teachers; Pupils graduated 
or prepared for Smith, Vassar, or Wellesley ; German 
and French spoken in the family; Art Department com- 
prehensive and thorough. 
Fall term begins September 22, 1886. 
GEORGE W. STEELE. 








CONNECTICUT, Lym 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middlet 
) TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
‘ a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. § Send for circular. : __£ i . WILSON, — 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
Cs "ERSIT Y OF MARYLAND 
shool. 


Tete 





D.—Law 
Seventeenth annual session, October 4, 


Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amhers 


t. 
IMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
at Amherst College.—Tenth Session, July 5th to 
ust 6th. Twenty-one Teachers; Twelve Departments, 
ine atone Selene, rt, and Music. For programmes ad- 
dress Prof. W. L. anges E. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpmunND H. Bennett, LL.D. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Bos’ 
NSTITUTE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. 
MuNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
praraka TION FOR THE JINSTI- 
tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT sa. 
mits not more than four boys into his family, 
fit for college or educate privately. The onl pupt ee 
sent to be examined last June entered Harv: ‘resh- 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” in 12 








out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuition 
and best of care in all respects. Charming location, with 
fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph.D. (Harv.). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY AND 
Family School for Boys. Mr. Kendall will take 
charge of two or three boys during the summer vacation 
at his farm on Sutton‘'s Island, near Mt. Desert, Me. Fa 
cilities for rowing, fishing, and the study of Natural His 
tory. Boys fitted Mor the Fall Examinations, if desired, 
- MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Garden St. 
CHOOL FOR BOYS. ENTRANCE 
examinations June 19th. A class for boys under 
twelve will be formed the coming year. For particulars 
address EpGar H. NICHOLS or GEo. H. Brow NE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL School for Young Ladies. 
Prepares for college, Science, Art, Music. Beautiful 
and healthful location. Established {in 1869. JamEs C. 
Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, , Plymout 
R. KNAPP’S HO: VE SCHOOL FOR 


Boys. A eT 1 (twentieth school year) be- 
gins September 22 











MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
sf and boarding school for boys. Third term 
began 12th April, 1886. 
‘or Catalogue and other information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A_ PRE- 


paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 2 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full preparatory, with shorter : cme 
course, including all collegiate work essential to a tho- 
rough general education, or to advanced work in Ameri- 


can or English Universities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
e my new single rooms in November. For catalogue 
iress the Principal, 


HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newnham | College, . Cambridge, England. 





EW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmout 
18S A. C. MORGAN “s SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies reopens Sept. 22d. 
“A better, healthier, and pieasanter place tor a school 
= scarce ely be found in New England.”—J. G. Whit- 
tier. 





New JERSEY, Lawrenceville, 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—John C. 

Green foundation. Applications for admission 
should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of Study 





Reading Room, 8 Hay market, 


and Calendar, and for ot er information, address 
v. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 








A nascansad — 


New YoOrK, 
RT HILL SCHOOL OL ( for Boys).— Second 
year. Enlarged accommodations. %600. 
Candidates for College, wishing to com plete their prep3- 
ration, received 4 special students during the summer. 
. JAMES Hatrrick Lee, Head Master. 


NEW = Garden City, Long Island. 
we ¢ CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
resenis unusual advantages in the wy pot 
den ions, equipment, and location. The d 
pline is firm but kin Instruction thorough, up to the 
standard of the best school, and prepares pupils for Col 
lege, Sefentitie neon Business, ilitary, ‘7 Naval 
Academies. cal Laboratory complete in its ap- 
pointments. Then teachers employed. For further 
rticulars and terms, address CHARLES STURTEVANT 
OORE, A.B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


New York, Hempstead, Long Island. 
-MPSTEADINSTITUTE.—A Board- 


F 4. ing School for boys. At Hempstead, Long Island, 
N. Y. Summer School from June 15 to September 











Twenty-seventh year begins September 15, 1886, Cata 
logue on applicat on. 

NEw YorK, New Hartf. 

RS. A. M. COLLIER’ S COUNTRY 


Home and Boarding School for Young Girls from 
6to16. Motherless children, and those whose parents 
are abroad, tenderly cared for. Open the entire year. 


NEY ea Ox COL Bridge. 


ff Mx COLLEGE. — A Military 
fy .. Schoo! for ty 4 $350 per annum. 
uNRO, A.M., President. 








NEw YORK, eine 


ly RS. C. M. WILKINSON’S HOME 





School for Girls.—Number strictly limited. School 

year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15, 1886. 
New York, Uti oe 
YOUNG 


ny RS. PIA TTS SCHOOL fo or 
Ladies.—The next school year ns Thursday, 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be made early. 


Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. " 
TSS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
English and French Family and Day School Se _—_. 
28, 1886. There are special classes for those entering or 
8 limited time and a full course fitting for college ex- 
aminations. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. . . 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. THE PRO- 
gram stating the courses of study for the next aca- 
demic year will be sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford College P. O. 
A AVERFORD COLLEGE, In the coun- 
try near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends, 
but open to all. Number limited to Ninety Boarders. 
Three Courses. Library 15,000 vols. Large Laboratories 
and Observatory. MAKE EARLY APPLICATION FOR NEXT 
FALL. For catalogues address 














Isaac SHARPLEsS, Dean. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hill. 


Vi RS, WALTER D. COMEGYSand Miss 

l Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 

School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 

Mf iFss ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 

F Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 


JAMAICA, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz mz Mts. 
WE REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
(Cambridge) ppsormes for Business and Universi 
ties. In the Cambridge University Local Exams., 1884, 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d in Greek and 10th in Latin, of 
all England. For Terms apply as above. 


School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


(Sere University Teachers’ Association, 
Ithaca, N.Y.—School officers wanting first-class teac h. 
ers, or Cornell men desiring positions, please address the 
President of the Association, H. J. MESSENGER, Jr. 


CHOOL AGENC Y.—Oldest and best known 
in the United States. Estab’d 1855. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St.. New York. — 


HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
ers. Circular free. 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Teachers. 
CLASSICAL TEACHER, PH.D. OF 


Harvard, now studying abroad, seeks an eng: 
ment for next year. For reference apply to the Rev. 
J. M. CLARKE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


q N ARTIST OF RECOGNIZED POSI- 
tion and large experience desires the position of 
Professor of the Fine Arts, or of Head of an Art School. 
Address “‘ PRoFEssoR,’’ Germantown, Phila. 





























AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF 

modern languages, especially of French and 

German, seeks a position. First-class recommendations 
given. Address vr RUENZLER, Reading, Pa. 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS 

who has had ten years’ successful ex ence in 
coll instruction wishes a new position. e refers to 
well-known educators tn leading Eastern end Western 
colleges. Address 





MATHEMATICS, care of the Nation. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard. 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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Teachers. 





OHN W. DALZELL, PRIVATE TU: 
_tof, 15 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass. _ 
“TO COLLEGE OFFICERS WHO ARE | 


looking for an instructor in Latin alone, or in con- 
nection with Greek, Modern Languages, or Hebrew. Ad- 
dress L. D., care of the Nation. 
“TUTORING FOR THE SUMMER.— 
By a college graduate, for two years a fitting 
school teacher. Mathematics a specialty. 
W. A. PERKINS, 
Harvard, Mass. 











during the summer months by a college student. 
High standing for character and scholarship, with tact 
in managing. Gooareferences. Box 2168, Ithaca, a. TF. 


Wants. 


A PROFESSIONAL MAN, OF COLLE- 
giate education, and well informed in English and 
the Latin-European languages, wants employment as 
translator or foreign correspondent. He is competent to 
execute technical writings in chemistry and the mechani 
ealarts. He is a good reader, with correct accent in seve 
ral languages; of reliable, steady habits, and painstaking. 
References given; terms moderate ; permanent engage 
ment preferred. Address CHARLES GUILLOU, M.D., 160 
Second Avenue and 1L0th Street. 


AT WASHINGTON HEIGHTS, N. W. 
Pc tof N. Y. city, pleasantly located between Hud 
son and Harlem Rivers, parks, elevated and cable roads, a 
few English lady teachers or students would be received 
for mngroving —— German. Lessons if desired ; terms 
moderate. Address GERMAN TEACHER, Station M. 


YOUNG MAN WITH TEN YEARS’ 
P experience desires a position as assistant in the 
business department of a newspaper. Best of references. 
Address J. C., 14 University Place, New Haven, Conn. 


ARTIES WISHING TO GO TO GER 
many may find it advantageous communicating 
with a German Professor, who will go in June to Dres- 
den to establish a refined American pension. Address 
Professor E., Box 304, Times up-town office, New York. 
[e—— CAMP OF INSTRUCTION. 
» Young men having work to do for the fallexamina- 
tions can combine study under two experienced tutors 
with the sports of the Adirondacks. For circulars ad - 
Wu. A. DuNNING, PH.D, 
Columbia College, New York City. 


Dari hag note COLLEGE INSTRUC. 
F tor in Rhetoric and Elocution. Address with 
record and references, A. B. C., Nation office. 


~ Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
_ Please mention the Nation. 


Courses in Political and Social 
Science. 
Graduate Department, 
YALE COLLEGE, 1886-7. 


The following Courses will be given during the College 
Year beginning September 23d, 186: 

Prof. Sumner—* Finance and the Science and Art of 
Politics in the History of the United States”; “The In. 
dustrial Organization of Modern Society.” Prof. H. W. 
Farnam—“ The Principles of Public Finance.”’ Prof. A. 
T. Hadley—* Railroad Administration”; ‘“ Industrial 
Legislation.” Mr. A. 8. Wheeler—*Koman Law.” Mr. 
H. T. Terry—*‘ The Doctrine of Rights.”" Mr. E. V. Ray 
nolds—** Comparative Constitutional Law.” Mr. H. C 
White—“ Local Government in the United States.” Mr. 
E. G Bourne—“ A View of Trade and Industry in Europe 
in the Middle Ages.” 

For further information address the 

SECRETARY OF YALE COLLEGE, 
New Haven, Conn. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
SUMMER LAW LECTURES (nine weekly) begin 8th 
July, 1886, and end 8th September. For circular apply 


(P. O. University of Va.) to Joun B. Minor, Prof. Com. 
and Stat. Law. 
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OFFICE OF THE | 


Atlantic Mutual | 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorK, January 23, 1886. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1885. 


| 
| 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu | 
} 
| 
| 


ary, 1885, to Sist December, I885.... . SA,S8560, 018 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
I, HN rckcsesedsssnastisecoses eos «=o, 333,525 10 


Total Marine Premiums.......... .....+5+. 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1885, to 31st December, I885............ $8,770,004 Bo 
Losses paid during the same 


ctnddnkness ccteinewass $1,915,020 67 
Returns of Premiums and 
BOB cccccscccssecece ° T7B,712 42 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank. and other Stocks 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


OO (124 AR" 
SY,034,685 00 


1,438,000 04 


I Givin dn cvcctstansconsincssendcteas 20,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ...... 1,508,143 58 
I Bn a vce vcs eccccisavcccctevscesscses 28,897 SS 
RGB a 0.0 6:00:066000000060560 cvcsccccenscceesses $12,740, 826 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the tssue of 1881 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or theirlegal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. Is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year ending 
8ist December, 1885, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
William H. Macy, Jas. G. De Forest, 
Cc, A. Hand, Chas. D. Leverich, 
John D. Hewlett, John L. Riker, 
William H. Webb, N. Denton Smith. 
A. A. Raven, Chas. P. Burdett, 
Wm. Sturgis, E, W. Corlies, Henry FE. Hawley, 
Benjamin H. Field,Adolph Lemoyne William D. Morgan, 
Josiah O. Low, Robt. B. Minturn, Isaac Bell, 
T. B. Coddington, Chas. H. Marshall. Edw. FloydJones, 
William Degroot, Fred’k H. Cossitt, Anson W. Hard, 
Horace Gray, William Bryce, Thomas Maitiand. 
Wm. E. Dodge, John Elliott, 
JOHN D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


J. D. Jones 
Charles Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
James Low, 
George Bliss, 


French,German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every«iay and business con 
versation, by Dr. Rick. S. RosENTHAL's celebrated MEIS 
TERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for books of each 
language, with privilege of auswers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part L, 26 cents. 
Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFPT PUBLISHING CO., 


Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 








SUMMER COLLEGI 


BURLINGTON, Vermont (University). 


For Rooms and Board address W. A. DeERING, Secretary U. V. M., Burlington, Vt. 


L. A. 


CROSBY’S VITALI 


For fifteen years has been a standard remed 
orders. Not asecret. Formula on every labe 


Programmes address the President, 





* OF LANGUAGES. 


July 12th to August 20th. 


STAGER, 304 Garrison Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ZED PHOSPHITES 


with Physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 


It restores the ene 
in old or young. A 


lost by nervousness, debility, over-exertion ; refreshes weakened vital powers 
ital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 


It is used by the Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, and all great brain workers. 
F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25Ta Streer, New YorE. 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 


For 


ae 
a 
ceme 


4 BOOK FOR EVERYRODY 

The Philosophy of Words. 
A popular tntroduction to the science of language. By 

Pukpank GARLANDA, Ph.D, Lome, cloth, price 815 

t Tread it with much interest, and re 
it fo the young men at Cvford Mar Mulle 

Dr. Howant Crosby; “ Admirably interesting and tn 
structive.” 

George Perry, in the N.Y. Home Jowrnal: “ Not adry 
study of abstractions, but a vivactous, fascinating rane 
ble through the garden of Engtish.” 

Wm. ©. Prime, in the N Journal af Commerce 
will pay young and old persons to read it.” 

RK fi. Stoddard, inthe Mad and Eoening Prpress it 
is not extravagant to say that‘ The Phtlogophy of Worts 
reads like a romance Prof. Garlanda has de 
scribed words, their origins, their growth and changes tn 
so happy a vein that he eutertains and instructs conttiu 
ally, and ts equally intelligible te the novice tu languages 
and interesting to the studied lingutat It ts pr 
eminently a volume for the library table. and for th 

ket of an habitual reads A vast amount of tnfer 

mation and reading, a practical and intimate Knowledge 
of the classte and modern tongues, and a marked ortgtina 
lity of thought, combine t0 make Vrof. Garlania’s 
book of UNIVERSAL INTEREST AND 8 (uive Worrn, The 
author calls {ta popular tntroduction to the setence of 
language,’ and in that feild it is probably UNmiv atte 

** Sedd by all booksellers, or sent, postpant m reewepel 


of price by GARLANDA & CO, 


Si East i7th Street, New York 
bf YESCVIS 
| \\ EST 


THROUGH THE 
SOUND AND RELIABLE 
" c * " . ; a 
Western Farm Mortgage Co. 
. — L. H. VeRaine 
President AWRENCE, KAN Seooretary 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, @250)\80 
Carefully Selected first Mortgage Farm Loans, payalt 
in N. Y Unrivalied facilities, Abeolute satiafaction 
Ten years’ expertence. No lowes. Refer to Thint Natl 
Bank, N. Y. City; National Rank, Lawrence, Kan ard 
hundreds of investors, Send for pamphiet forms and full 
information. Branch Offfves In N City, Albany, and 
Phil, N. Y. Oftiee, 187 B’way. C. Cc. Hine & Sow, Agts 


OFFICIAI STA LEMENT 
OF THE 
Western Farm Mortgage Co: 


RENDERED To THE SECRETARY ¥ 
WITH THE LAWS F THE STATE 





mmended 
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F. M. PERKINS, , 


STATE IN ACOORDAYON 
OF KANSAS 


LAWRENcR, Kav... January 1, t Sse 
To the Honorable Secretary of State, Topebu, Aan 
Dran Str: We have the honor to hand vou herewith the 
annual statement of the WesTrers Fans Montruaar “ 


raxvy, of Lawrence, Kan., ahowtng the condition of the 
Company at the close of business hours on Dx a, ISSA 
CAPITAL FULLY PALD $106 cess oo 


NE SURPLUS ATT Mr S4 
ADDITIONAL LIABILITY OF sTOCKHOLD 
ERS 


ACTUAL NET STRENGTH OF CORPORA 

TION @377,502 TO 
ASSETS $510,028 To 
LIABILITIES (including Cap. Stock) $342,335 NG 
RECEIPTS POR THE YEAR OF 1885 SL.0G8, 155 81 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 188° SORT 81 47 


L. TH. PERKINS, See PF. M. PRRKINS, Pt 
Subscribe and sworn to before me this twenty eighth 
day of January, a. Db. INS 
} WJ. Nei, ¥. P., Douglas Co., Kanaas 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS 
HOTEL. 
I — 


MECKLENBURG SEASON OF 


lic June 1, under an entirely new 
regime. Mr B Tice, formerly connected with the 
Southern Hotel, of St. Louis, the Grand Pacific, of Chi 
caco, and more recently the Plankinton, of Milwaukee, 
will have management of the hotel, and quests can be as 
sured of comfort and good attention. For particulars as 
to route, prices, etc., apply to B. K. Tick, Manager, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA., 
or to the Company at their Office, 
83 Barclay St., New York. 


“AMERICAN LIQUEURS AND 
CORDIALS. 


“A careful analysis shows them to be made from the 
best of American ripe fruits, berries, cane sugar, &c.” 
American Analyst 


Will open to the put 
kK 


For sale in great variety of flavors by fancy grocers 
Manufactured by 


RHEINSTROM BROS., 
New York and Cincinnati. 


[ PRO WN, 
IsevR COMMERCIAL axypD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
For use in 


BROTHERS & CO.,, 


59 WALL STREET, 


TAIs COUNTRY AND ABROAD, 





KE VES Fitted with froper Glasses. Field, 
« Marine, and Opera (Glasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 





H. WaLpsTern, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1540, 
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Gestiaie & Welford’ 


NEW BOOKS. 





ir William’s Speculations ; 
Or, the Seamy Side of Finance. 


A Tale of Warning Respecting the Joint Stock 
Company Swindles of the Day. By Malcolm 
Laing-Meason, author of *The Bubbies of 
Finance,’ etc., etc. 

12mo, stiff paper, 30 cents. 





Academy Notes. 1886. 


With 133 Illustrations of the Principal Pictures 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition, London. 
Edited by Henry Blackburn. 


8vo, paper, 40 cts. 





The Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Paris Salon, 1886. 


Containing about 300 reproductions in facsimile, 
after the original drawings of the artists. Edit- 
ed by F.G. Dumas. 8vo, paper, $1.20. 


French Edition. Paper, $1.25. 


Paris Salon, 1886. 


Par les Procédés Phototypiques de E. Bernard et 
cie. Ed. par Louis fEnault. ler volume. Con- 
tenant 40 Gravures et Vignettes. 8vo, paper, 
$2.75. 


-- The same. 








Handbook to Robert Brown- 
ing’s Works. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. Second Edition, re- 
vised f,cap, 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 

* Taken as a whole, this book—and it is no ordi- 
nary undertaking—bears evidence throughout of 
that courage, patience, knowledge, and research, 
and, last but not least, that lightness and firmness 
of hand which are essential in dealing with the 
work of a master whose art ranges so high, so 
wide, and so deep.””"— Academy. 


——— 


The Dog in Health and Di- 
sease. 


Comprising the various modes of breaking and 
using him for Hunting, Coursing, Shooting, 
etc., and including the points or characteris- 
tics of all dogs, which are entirely rewritten. 
By “ Stonehenge.”’ With illustrations. 8vo,$3.00 





Carlyle and the Open Secret 
of his Life. 


By Henry Larkin, Author of ‘Extra Physics 
and the Mystery of Creation.’ Demy 8vyo, 
cloth, $5.60, 





Profit Sharing Between Capi- 
tal and Labor. 


Six essays by Sedley Taylor. To which is 
added a memorandum on the Industrial Part- 
nership at the Whitwood Collieries (1867-1874). 
12mo, $1. 


Through the Kalahari Desert : 


A Narrative of a Journey with Gun, Camera, 
and Note-Book to Lake N’Gami and Back. 
By G. A. Farini. With Map and 44 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, $5. 


“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse,.”—R. W. Emerson. 


““Tmay say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiqnities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archeology, Philosophy, Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Keference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 
sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application, 


The following works are recommended to those who 


are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 
are sold separately: 
ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 VOIB...........00e0008 1,40 each. 


BACON'S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL WORKS, 2vols_ ...$1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c.(Napier). 6 vols. $1.40 each 


BURKE’S WORKS AND LIFE, 9 vols.... ... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart..............0.06 1.40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTF. 2 vols... .... 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER'S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vol8.............+++ 1.40 each. 
DEPORS WORER. F PBs ccceccccccccscccccecs 1.40 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE, 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GORTHE’S WORKS. 14 WOM. .. cccccccccccccee 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols,..........+++- 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 VOIBS........cccreceseee 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 vol8...........++++ 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, BC.......cccccsccccssece 1.40. 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS, 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols........... 1.40 each, 
MOLIERE'’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 

Long and Stewart). 4 VoIS............0..0005 1.40 each. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols.............+++- 1.40 each 
VASARIS LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6 vols.. ......... 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S(Mme. D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA, 2 vols 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’'S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
PETRARCH'S SONNET SG.......cccccesessecccces 2.00. 
MANZONTS BETROTHED.( promessi Sposi). 2.00. 
PER Ee Bes. © Wi cdcccsccctszsacscceess 2.00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA’'S CHIEF WORKS. 2vols.........- 2.00 each. 
HUMBOLDT S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 

Danes. cvnccvisccctesdvececccssosess $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


STAUNTON S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 


GILBART ON BANKING, 2 vols...........+++ 2.00 each, 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
TAL, UPAPs 2... cccccccccccccccees $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


Catalogues of our regular 


stock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of 


Musical Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


[Mansber 105 1092 


SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


The Boat-Sailer’s Manual. 


By Lieut. Epwarp F. QuALTROUGHA, U. 8. N., au- 
thor of ‘The Sailor's Handy Book.’ 
8vo, illustrated. $2 net. 





1 vol., 


A volume of the most absolute Value and impor- 
tance to all interested in boats andsailing. It con- 
tains a complete treatise on the management of 
sailing-boats of all kinds and under all conditions 
of weather, concise descriptions of the various rigs 
in general use at home and abroad, directions for 
handling sailing canoes, and “the rudiments of 
cutter and sloop sailing,” etc., etc. 





The Index Guide to Travel 
and Art Study in Europe, 
1886 Eattion. 


By LAFAYETTE C. Loomis, A. M., with plans and 
catalogues of the Chief Art Galleries, Maps, 
Tables of Routes, and 160 illustrations. 1 
vol., leather, 16mo, 600 pages, $3.50. 


“Only words of praise can be spoken of this 
work. Any one who has been abroad and has en- 
deavored to remember where some building or 
statue was to be found, and has hunted through 
guide-book after guide-book, will appreciate an 
alphabetical index, by whose aid everything which 
one needs to know may be found in a moment. 
One can see how this book would save vexation 
and expense a hundred timesits cost.”—Christian 
Advocate, N. Y. 





Lawn Zennis as a Game of 


Skill. 


With the latest revised rules, as played by the best 
clubs. By Lieut. 8. C. F. Peile, B.S.C. Edited 
and with a preface by Richard D. Sears, Ameri- 
can Champion. 1 vol., 12mo, 75 cents. 


“Mr. Peile has more than usual insight into the 
game of lawn tennis, and has some valuable teach- 
ings to bestow. His little book tells players what 
they ought to do and what they ought not to 
do. . . . The book is, in fact, a companion of 
the game of lawn tennis, and should be in every 
player's hands.”— London Saturday Review. 


THREE NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Face to Face. 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


“The book ought not to be anonymous; no one 
need be ashamed of writing so good a novel, or 
uneasy about its reception by the public.”— Phila. 
Bulletin. 


The Midge. 


By H. C. BuNNER. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 


** What the Midge became to Dr. Peters and what 
he became to her, is the problem which Mr. Bun- 
ner set himself to work out,and which he has 
worked out in the freshest, frankest, and most 
delightful way imaginable. He has painted the 
French quarter of New York, among which his 
scenes are iaid, with a [o uaint ‘fidelity to the origi- 
nal that reminds us of ickens, without his exag- 
geration, and he has drawn his characters with the 
touches ‘of a master that save so much descrip- 
tion.”—R. H. Stoddard, in the Mail and Express. 


The Late Mrs. Null. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


“There is nothing like it in the domain of ae. 

lish fiction. It bubbles over with merrimen 

it leads up to the most unexpected incidents ; 

. —s the breezy charm of a pastoral.”— Phil ila. 
ecord, 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 





Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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The Week. 


Tue President sent in five more vetoes of 
private pension bills on Friday, and nobody can 
read the messages without feeling convinced 
that his objections in each case are well-found- 
ed. Mr. Cleveland lays down the rule which 
ought to govern in these matters, but which 
has come to be entirely disregarded, when he 
says: ‘‘It is not a pleasant thing to interfere in 
such a case, but we are dealing with pensions 
and not with gratuities.” 








The Bostou Advertiser, last week, saw fit 
to speak of ‘‘the absurd secrecy which is 
being practised at the White House con- 
cerning the President's marriage.” To our 
minds, so far from being absurd, it was 
most natural. We presume there are very few 
properly-constituted human beings who do not 
crave some privacy touching their tastes, 
habits, doings, sayings, social and domestic 
relations ; or, in other words, do not desire that 
some portion of their life, be it never so small, 
shall be private. We think, too, tbat there 
is no man with a spark of gentlemanly feel- 
ing who, when about to be married, would 
not wish to regulate the amount of news 
about the match and the wedding which 
should be communicated :o the public. His 
rights in this matter, too, are paramount. The 
public appetite for gossip does not annul or 
override them, It is only in savage communi- 
ties that the claim of individuals to have secrets 
about themselves is totally denied. An Eastern 
traveller who bad put up at a ‘‘hotel” in a 
mining town in Colorado, finding no shades 
in his window, which looked out on a piazza 
filled with loafers, pinned a shirt across it to 
screen him while he was dressing. In a few 
minutes it was rudely torn down by a hand 
from the outside, and on his asking angrily what 
that meant, the intruder exclaimed: ‘‘ I want 
to see what there is so d—d private going 
on here.” The loafer’s surprise and curi- 
osity were, perhaps, not unnatural, but the 
traveller was none the less entitled to his screen. 
Nobody has a right to know everything about 
anybody on any occasion in life, except the 
police about a man convicted of acrime. An 
honest man has a right, on any lawful occa- 
sion, to say to what extent he is willing to take 
the public into his confidence, whether the oc- 
casion be his own marriage or his mother’s 
funeral. 





President Cleveland doubtless feels ail this 
strongly. He shrinks from having more of his 
private and personal affairs laid before the pub- 
lic than he chooses. He knows that it is im- 
possible, as the newspaper business is now con- 
ducted, to get the simple facts of either bis en- 
gagement or his marriage given to the people. 
He knows on what trifles columns of silly, 
flippant, ruffianly fiction are built up by some 
of our esteemed contemporaries, and with what 
disregard of the decencies of civilized life, with 
what contempt for the feelings of the living 
or for the memory of the dead, the work is 





The Nation. 





done, if it is at all likely to be marketable. 
Moreover, his domestic affairs have no sort of 
resemblance to those of a European sovereign, 
though the reporters work them up as if they 
had. His place is not an hereditary one. He 
and his wife will in all probability be, a few 
years hence, plain citizens of Buffalo, But 
none the less his marriage is a matter of some 
interest to the people of the United States. It 
does concern them to know what manner of 
woman the mistress of the White House is, or 
is to be, but they ought to get their knowledge 
about her in a sober, respectable, and self-re- 
specting way, like civilized men, and not like 
savages. The President would doubtless have 
been glad to gratify their legitimate curiosity 
about his marriage; but, knowing the agents 
by whom all knowledge on such subjects 
reaches the public, he probably endeavored to 
protect himself by precautions which looked 
like secrecy, whereas he was simply trying to 
keep something back, be it never so little, and 
felt that he should never accomplish even this 
except by trying to keep everything back. 





The grievances of the trades-unions against 
the Knights of Labor have been reduced to 
writing, in the form of six demands, and pre- 
sented to the Cleveland Assembly. These are, 


in brief, that the Knights shall not ini- 
tiate any person or persons whose trade 
has a national or international organiza 


tion without the consent of such organization; 
that no person shall be initiated as a Knight 
who works for less than the union scale of 
wages, or who has ever been convicted of 
‘*scabbing,” ‘‘ratting,” or embezzlement of 
the funds of a trade-union ; that all charters 
granted to assemblies having a national or 
international union shall be revoked ; that 
any organizer of the Knights of Labor who 
endeavors to induce trades-unions to dis 
band, or tampers with their growth and 
privileges, shall be expelled from the or- 
der; that when any strike of trades-union 
ists is in progress, no assembly of the 
Knights of Labor shall interfere; and that 
the Knights of Labor shall not grant any 
label in competition with any label issued 
by any national or international trade-union. 
To grant these demands will be equivalent 
to disbanding the Knights of Labor altogether, 
or reducing the order to very contemptible di- 
mensions. The idea at the foundation of the 
order is, that it is possible to bring ‘‘ labor” of 
all kinds into one society, and direct its 
united power against capital in such a 
way as to squeeze profits down to nothing, 
or next to nothing. In practice it is an attempt 
to enable all trades to get the better of each 
other—as futile as the proverbial endeavor to 
lift one’s self overa fence by the boot-straps. 
The trade-union idea is to enable each particu- 
lar trade to do the best it can for itself, not in- 
tending any harm to other trades, but leaving 


them to look out for themselves. 
The Knights of Labor would seek 
to enable the workers in a coal mine 


and those in an iron furnace and those ona 
railway connecting the two to jointly get the 
better of the mine owners, the railway, and the 





furnace. In case of a ‘‘ grievance” in the 
furnace, the workingmen in all three of the 
trades might be ‘ordered out.” Two entirely 
innocent and disinterested trades, together 
with many others which depend upon the 
mine and the railway, would be prostrated 
or injured in order to give a victory to 
the furnace men. The trade-union method of 
dealing with the same grievance would he to 
order a strike of the furnace men, and, by 
means of their national organization, to prevent 
the furnace from getting other workmen to 
take their places. In an extreme case they 
would order strikes in all furnaces, but would 
not molest any other trade. The boycott 
would never be introduced as an auxiliary 
weapon by a single trade-unton, but would be 
the natural and almost necessary 
the Knights of Labor. 


weapon of 





The trade-union idea is not only the correct 

one, but is the only one which has any chance of 
lasting influence in the social and industrial 
life of the nation. Every trade pays out the 
great bulk of its receipts in wages, directly of in 

directly. Our friend John Roach, in one of his 
tariff speeches, said that 90 per cent. of the cost 
of an iron ship in the United States was paid for 
labor—labor in the ship-vard, in the rolling-mill, 
in the iron mine, the coal mine, the forest, the 
saw-mill, etc. The statement was undoubtedly 
true as to Mr. Roach’s yard, and is probably true 
as to all yards, both here and abroad. It is 
not necessary to make a parade of statisties in 
order to show that what is true of the ship 
building trade is true of industry in general, 
namely, that all but a very small part of the 
price that anything selis for is paid for the la 
bor of producing it. It follows that when the 
Knights of Labor seek to bring all trades into 
one organization in order to get the bet 

ter of capital, they are fighting capi 

tal only to the extent of 10 per cent., 
while they are fighting labor to the extent 
of 90 per cent. Mr. Arthur understands this 
thing better than Mr. Powderly. He says in 
substance: ‘‘ Our business is to see that loco- 
motive engineers get their rights, The cigar- 
makers, the silk dyers, the jute weavers, etc., 
have our sympathy, but we have no mission to 
take care of them and ourselves too. They 
will get on better without us, and we shall gei 
on better without them.” This isthe American 
idea, and it will carry the day. 





A bricklayers’ union in Washington has fixed 
upon $4a day as the rate which should be 
paid to all workmen, whether good or poor, 
and, a number of men having found employers 
who are ready to pay them $6 a day, it is 
authoritatively announced that these men must 
refuse to earn over $4, and that ‘‘the Union 
will punish any member, by imposing a heavy 
fine, who shall accept anything in excess of $4.” 
Hitherto in the history of the human race it 
has been held that the ambition to rise in the 
world, to make one’s labor more valuable to 
one’s employer, and thus to earn higher wages 
than the lazy and the shiftless, was a very pro- 
per and laudable ambition. But the union 
changes all this The fundamental principle 
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of the union is that all workmen shal} 
fare alike; that the same wages shall be paid 
to the slow-going and inefficient laborer as to 
the active and capable one. The union holds 
that it is as great an offence for a member to 
earn more than the union rate as for him to 
take less, and the severest penalties are ready 
to be visited upon any man who makes the 
slightest effort to better his condition in the 
world and rise a little above the mass of his 
fellows. 





The Oleomargarine Bill afforded the House 
as much merriment on Thursday as any circus 
clown or band of burnt-cork minstrels could 
supply. All ‘‘ bogus” articles of food and 
drink were sought to be added to the list of 
thirgs to be taxed, such as artificial eggs, 
m¢therless chickens, watered milk, sanded 
sugar, glucose syrup and honey, mixed liquors, 
and wooden nutmegs. The several amend- 
ments were voted down amid roars of laugh- 
ter, and the bill was ‘‘ progressed” toward 
final passage with an evident concurrence of 
opinion that while members must vote for it, 
they nevertheless held it to be a supremely 
foolish measure. The performance was not 
editying, but it serves to fix in the public 
mind the true character of the bill. There is 
one aspect of the measure and its conse- 
quences which may not prove to be so fun- 
ny. If the price of butter be raised about 
ten cents a pound after the bill becomes 
a law—and if this effect be not produced, 
the only purpose of the bill will have been de- 
feated—there will probably be a general in- 
quiry as to the reasons for the sudden scarcity 
of an article of such prime necessity. It will 
then be discerned that although Congress has 
pretended to give us a free breakfast-table 
by removing the duties from tea and coffee, it 
has turned and put a tax on butter, not for 
revenue, but avowedly in order to make the 
article bring a higher price in the market. As 
an experiment upon the forbearance of the 
American people, the Oleomargarine Bill may 
have some value as showing how much 
‘*protection” the public will put up with. 
The passage the other day of a bill to 
prevent mackerel-fishing south of Cape 
Cod was an experiment in the same line. 
There is evident need of a bill to stop the 
manufacture of cotton-seed oil. This arti- 
cle has superseded lard and tallow to a con- 
siderable extent. If allowed to run wild in 
the markets of the country, there is no know- 
ing how many people may find their profits 
curtailed. Why not pass a bill authorizing the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to collect 
taxes in his discretion on any new trade which 
seems to be getting the advantage of any. old 
trade? 





The Chicago Tribune reads a severe lecture 
to its New York namesake on the subject of 
South American trade, steamship subsidies, 
and the tariff. If American goods could be 
laid down in South American markets with- 
out any charge for transportation, says the 
Chicago paper, we should still be unable 
to compete with British manufacturers who 
get their raw materials free, while our manu- 
facturers are taxed 40 to 50 per cent. on 
corresponding articles. “This country,” it 
continues, ‘‘ will never be able to secure the 











South American markets for her manufac- 
turers until she pulls down the commer- 
cial non - intercourse, high-tariff wall which, 
by a back-action operation in shutting for- 
eign goods out of our market, excludes our 
wares from foreign markets. This adamantine 
fact the New York 7ribune must first learn to 
comprehend before it can intelligently discuss 
the subsidy question,or comprehend the reason 
that American goods are not exported and sold 
abroad.” Which signifies, apparently, that the 
Chicago Tribune is not in the Blaine boom this 
year. 





Just as the public has concluded, after a tho- 
rough study of the question of Federal aid to 
Southern schools, that the subsidy scheme 
would do more harm ‘than good, Mr. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes appears in an obscure magazine 
with a plea for such a svheme as the Blair bill, 
based upon the same old vague assertions of 
which the fallacy has been so thoroughly ex- 
posed. ‘‘Four millions of people in the South,” 
Mr. Hayes says, ‘‘ are unable to read and 
write,” but he apparently does not understand 
that three-fourths of these people are too old 
to get any benefit from the most liberal system 
of schools. ‘‘ Almost three millions of the 
young people of the South are growing up 
without the means of education,” says Mr. 
Hayes. This is the same as saying that half 
the children of the South have no charce to go 
to school, whereas the reports of Southern 
school superintendents show that even in 
States like South Carolina and Mississippi, 
where the negroes are most numerous, the pro- 
portion of children of the school age who at- 
tend school is as large as in New Hampshire. 
The only bit of evidence which Mr. Hayes cites 
in support of his theory, is a statement 
made in a speech ‘‘a few years ago” by 
Dr. Ruffner, then School Superintendent of 
Virginia, that in his State they were not able to 
educate the people ‘‘ in any tolerable sense,” as 
he (Ruffner) had shown by statistics ‘‘a few 
years” before this speech. Regarding this, it 
is sufficient to say that Virginia has increased 
the amount of her school expenditures from 
$946,109 in 1880 to $1,428,678 in 1885, and now 
keeps her schools open 118 days in the year, 
against only 104 in Maine, and but 100 in New 
Hampshire. There might, perhaps, be an ex- 
cuse for somebody else who should write an 
article upon so important a question without 
making the most elementary examination of the 
facts; but we do not quite see how an ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States, leading a life of 
leisure, can reconcile such carelessness with 
his conscienee. 





The time has at last come when the task of 
answering the people who want to run future 
Republican campaigns upon a_ bloody-shirt 
platform can be left to Republican papers. 
Frederick Douglass made a speech to a Boston 
club the other day, in which he declared his 
belief that Mr. Blaine’s ill-natured sectional 
speech at Augusta, after his defeat for the 
Presidency in 1884, would be ‘‘the key- 
note in the next campaign,” and ‘‘carry the 
Republican party triumphantly to victory.” 
A Republican paper in Mr. Blaine’s State, 
the Portland Advertiser, discusses this pro- 
position with great good sense. It says 
that under the reconstruction policy the ne- 





groes became the prey of demagogues, and 
‘‘misgoverned the Southern States beyond all 
endurance,” and it declares that ‘‘no New Eng- 
land State would submit for a month to such 
rapine as was perpetrated by the carpet-bag 
governments.” The revolution which followed 
was inevitable, and it cannot be reversed, since 
**no act of Congress can organize and establish 
permanent anarchy and injustice.” The Ad- 
vertiser considers Mr. Douglass a man whose 
public utterances always deserve attention, but 
it assures him that ‘‘ when he advocates the re- 
establishment of the color line and the carpet- 
bag governments, he talks of wild impossibili- 
ties.” When a Maine Republican paper talks 
in such a strain as this, even Mr. Blaine must 
begin to perceive how far the country has got 
beyond his Bourbon ideas. 





There are in this city at the present time 
8,557 licensed liquor-saloons, or 1 for every 
23 voters. This is the proportion for 
the whole city. If it were possible to get 
the number of saloons in each ward, we 
should find that the proportion varied 
in different localities. In Philadelphia, ac- 
cording to an interesting calculation published 
by the Public Ledger of that city, there are 
about 6,000 saloons, an average of 1 saloon for 
every 29 voters, the proportion ranging from 
1 saloon to every 8 voters in the worst ward 
to 1 for every 50 voters in the most respectable 
ward. There are wards in this city in which 
the casual observer would say that there must 
be a liquor saloon for at most every half-dozen 
voters, for more than half the stores appear to 
be devoted to that business, But taking the 
general average of 1 saloon for every 23 voters, 
what an alarming condition of affairs that dis- 
closes! It is no wonder that the liquor- 
saloon and the liquor-dealer have come to be 
the controlling forces in municipal politics. 
Under the present system of mixing poli- 
tics with liquor, there can be no other re- 
sult than to multiply constantly the number 
of saloons. Withan Excise Board composed 
of three men who represent as many different 
*‘halls” or factions, and who are all un- 
scrupulous politicians, put there for the 
express purpose of making the  posi- 
tion ‘‘pay” all that it possibly can for 
the benefit of the party, there can be no other 
outcome. Each Commissioner vies with his 
fellows to get the largest possible number of 
saloons which will yield a revenue to him. 





The Rhode Island Republicans have carried 
out their plan, and have completed their alli- 
ance with the liquor interest by electing to the 
office of Chief of the State Police a defaulter, 
of whom the Providence Journal, the Republi- 
can organ of the State, speaks as follows: 


‘““Who and what kind of a man Charles R. 
Brayton is and has been, is known to every citi- 
zen of Rhode Island, and to the members of the 
General Assembly who cast their ballots for him. 
There can be no plea of ignorance. Every one 
knows that when Postmaster of the city of Provi- 
dence he wasa defaulter in a sum exceeding 
$30,000, that he resigned to avoid dismissal, 
and that this defalcation had to be 
made good from the pockets of those 
who, in friendship and trust, gave bonds 
for his honesty and good behavior. For 
— before and after the discovery of his crime 

e has been notorious as the agent of corruption 
in politics. He has received the money and he 
has paid the money for ‘Machine’ politics. He 
has manipulated caucuses and conventions, and 
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been the acknowledged head and chief captain of 
the Swiss mercenaries of Rhode Island politics, 
with his fingers upon the keys of intrigue in both 
political parties, and with instruments in every 
town and ward in the State.” 


The Journal adds that this performance has 
excited great public indignation, and predicts 
that the men who have carried it through will 
be driven from the public service ; if they are 
not, it says, *‘then the days of the Republican 
party in Rhode Island are over, and will de- 
serve to be over.” A letter from Newport 
to The Evening Post throws interesting light 
upon the way in which the scheme was 
carried through the Legislature. It is no 
secret that among the prime movers of this plan 
to strengthen the party by connecting it,through 
a defaulter, with the rumsellers of the State, 
are a United States Senator and other Repub- 
licans high in the ranks of the party. These 
are the same men who recently took General 
Logan to Providence, to arouse the party ot 
moral ideas to a sense of its duties and respon- 
sibilities. 





A panic is said to have been produced among 
the Ministerialists in England by the unexpected 
strength of the ‘‘dissidents” displayed at the 
meeting called by Chamberlain on Monday, 
which, according to Chamberlain’s ‘‘ arithmetic 
man,” promises a majority of fifty-one against 
the Home-Rule Bill on the second reading. 
Their theory is, that if they can muster a 
majority as large as this, the Queen will see 
in it evidence that the Opposition can form 
a cabinet, and will ask Lord Hartington to 
undertake it, instead of allowing Mr. Glad- 
stone to dissolve Parliament. Should the ma- 
jority against the bill be but small, however, 
that is tosay, not over thirty, « dissolution is 
certain. But it is very clear from the 
wide difference between the estimates of the 
arithmetic men on each side, made doubtless 
after most careful canvassing, that there is a 
large number of members who have not made 
up and cannot fully make up their minds, and 
whose course at the final moment nobody, not 
even they themselves, can accurately foretell. 
The chances would seem to be at this moment 
that the bill will be beaten bya small majority, 
and that Mr. Gladstone will then at once dis- 
solve and appeal to the constituencies; but as 
the division will take place in all probability 
before the end of the week, prophecy is of no 
great value. 





Mr. Dicey’s letters on English politics are 
always interesting and instructive, and we 
make it a rule to let him, as indeed all our cor- 
respondents, say his say without note or com- 
ment. The letter we print to-day seems, how- 
ever, to suggest one or two brief observations, 
which he will not think out of place. The first 
is, that the absence of ‘‘ genuine enthusiasm ” 
for Irish home rule in England seems an odd 
thing for Mr. Dicey to deem worthy of serious 
consideration. The absence of all genuine in- 
terest in Irish questions on the part of English- 
men constitutes the strongest of the arguments 
for home rule. Now, without interest of 
some kind to begin with, enthusiasm there 
cannot be. There was no ‘“‘ genuine en- 
thusiasm” in England for Catholic eman- 
cipation, for the abolition of the Pro- 
testant tithes, or for any of the land acts,or for 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church. We 





have read, we believe, every speech of impor- 
tance on both sides, and have, on analyzing 
those of the anti-Gladstonians, found invariably 
that the whole argument rested on the assump- 
tion that the Irish would in some manner fail 
to keep faith or fulfil the obligations imposed 
by the bill, not through want of ability, but 
through want of will. If this assamption 
were taken away, the whole superstructure 
went to pieces. That is to say, the bill has 
been opposed mainly by means of appeals to 
prejudice, partly religious and partly racial,or, 
in other words, on purely sentimental grounds. 
Secondly, we take leave to dispute Mr. Dicey’s 
first ‘‘ consequence.” The first Reform Bill 
was undoubtedly the triumph of numbers over 
wealth, vested interests, and ‘‘ thoughtfulness,” 
even although the numbers did not vote. 
At the same time we agree with Mr. Dicey in 
thinking this a great danger and misfortune. 
But it is the inevitable consequence of refusing 
too long the redress of a grievance not felt 
by the ‘‘educated class.” That class in Eng 
land found it easy to bear with the woes of the 
Irish peasants until that complete social and 
political separation of the tillers of the soil from 
the owners of it which we now witness in Ire 
land, took place. This state of things cannot 
be cured by further resistance on the part ot 
the educated class, and yet it must be dealt 
with in some new way. 





Of Mr. Dicey’s fourth ‘‘ consequence,” we 
would say that the propositions that ‘‘the Glad 
stonian idolatry is degrading the tone of public 
life,” and that the bona-fide supporters of 
home rule in the Liberal party do not consti 
tute a ‘‘ respectable minority”—that is, that the 
bulk of its supporters are hypocrites or cowards 
—are too serious to rest on such assumptions as 
‘it is the universal belief”; ‘‘ every one out of 
Parliament thinks”; ‘‘all over the country 
Liberal managers ” are doing so and so; ‘‘ men 
who always opposed home rule” ‘‘are being 
informed ” of something very absurd ; ‘* rumors 
are current,” etc., etc. We should say that 
these expressions rather indicate a state of panic 
and disgust among the ‘‘ educated class,” than 
describe a whole political situation. Finally, 
touching Mr. Dicey’s fifth consequence, we 
would remind him that all concessions made by 
an established government to a revolutionary 
movement, whether it take the form of simple 
disorder or of organized armed resistance, in- 
volve at the outset ‘‘the condonation and, 
indeed, the reward of lawlessness and injus- 
tice” in some degree. This was true of the 
American Revolution. It began in ‘lawless 
ness,” and was marked by ‘“* injustice toward 
thousands of men,” who “trusted to the pro- 
tection of the English Parliament,” and were 
‘*ill-treated because they respected the law,” 
and ‘‘ attempted to exercise their iegal rights.” 
It was true, also, of the Canadian rebellion, and 
of the concessions to the Dutch Boers. In 
fact, itis a form of misfortune, or evil, with 
which Englishmen ought by this time to be 
very familiar. 





The Italian Parliament was dissolved more 
than a year before the end of its term, and 
the electoral agitation bas begun. That Par- 
liament was the first convoked under the 
new electoral Jaw passed in the beginning of 
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1882, which, by considerably reducing the 
property qualification, as well as the educa- 
tional tests, raised the number of elector 
in the kingdom from about six hundred thou 
sand to upwards of two millions and a 
half. The law, which also included a narrow 
acrutin de liste, was initiated by the Depretis 
Government, under pressure of the more radi 
cal fractions of the Liberal party. The appre 
hension that the vast extension of the suffrag 
would bring the constituencies under clerical 
sway was not realized, the clergy, at the dire 

tion of the Vatican, continuiug its policy of al 
stention. The Depretis Cabinet disposed of a 
good working majority, though continually ba 
rassed by attacks of the so-called Pentarchists 

that is, the groups led by, or rather supporting, 
the political fortunes of Cairoli, Crispi, Nicoters 
Baccarini, and Zanardelli. It leaned, to a large 
degree, on the Conservatives, from whom the 
Left, under Depretis, bad wrested the long held 
reins of administration in 1876. Both its external 
policy and domestic management were flercely 
denounced, in spite of obviously favorable re 
sults, as illiberal, and thus faithless to the pro 
gramme enunciated by the Left on assuming 
power. It was accused of tyrannically perse 
cuting Irredentists, Republicans, and Social 
ists, of fawning upon Bismarck’s royal coali 
tion, of cringing before the Pope, of neglecting 
the interests of Italy in the Balkan Peninsuia, 
in Africa, in Italia Irredenta, and of number 
less other wrongs of commission and omission 


A vast improvement in the finances, the 
abrogation of a forced currency, the electoral 
reform, the final settlement of the railway 
problem, peace maintained with France urdler 
grievous provocations, a firm and most saluts 
ry understanding with Austria-Hungary and 
Germany—these are the main achievements 
of which Depretis and his supporters not 
unjustly boast. The Pentarchist opposition 
they declare to be devoid of principle and fac- 
tious, and its protection of Anarchist tendencies, 
and especially of Irredentism, to be fraught with 
danger to peace within and abroad. They have 
not deserted their banner by yielding to necessi- 
ties arising from changed conditions : it is the 
Pentarchists who have deserted the common 
camp. The greatest humiliation suffered by 
Italy—when France treacherously seized Tunis 
— was incurred under the Premiership of 
Cairoli. They cling to the Central-European 
coalition under honorable conditions, placing 
a powerful naval and military contingent at 
the disposal of the peace league. The alliance 
with the more advanced wing of the Conserva 
tives is a natural consequence of a political 
evolution demanding a recasting of parties. 
The reproach of ‘‘transformism” they will- 
ingly accept. Mancini's foreign policy is a suc 
cessful continuation of Minghetti’s. The fact 
is, the moderate Liberalism of Depretis suits 
the ruling classes of !taly so well that even 
his exceptionally long stay in office—at the 
head of various cabinets—is not likely to speed 
the agitation for his downfall. There is no 
chance for a Radical, Clerical, Socialist, or 
Anti-Austrian majority, or even strong mi- 
nority, yet, and coalitions of the advanced op- 
position with Conservative groups are but tran- 
sient and partially effective. Depretis holds the 
same position in Italy which Tisza holds in 
Hungary by similar methods, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





[ WEDNESDAY, May 26, to Tuespay, June 1, 1886, 
inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC, 


Tue following official announcement was is- 
sued from the White House on Friday night : 
‘* President Cleveland will be married at the 
White House on Wednesday evening, June 2, 
to Miss Frances Folsom. he recent death of 
a relative of Miss Folsom has changed the 
original plans for the wedding, and the invita- 
tions will now be limited to a few of the near 
relatives and the members of the Cabinet and 
their wives. The Rev. Dr. Sunderland of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Washington will 
officiate. The ceremony will be followed by a 
collation, and the wedding in all of its details 
will be plain and unostentatious.” 

President Cleveland on Friday vetoed five 
more private pension bills. In closing one veto 
message he says: ‘‘ It is not a pleasant thing to 
interfere in such a case, but we are dealing 
with pensions, not with gratuities.” 

President Cleveland spent Decoration Day in 
New York and Brooklyn, and reviewed the 
parades. 

The conference report on the Shipping Bill 
was adopted by both houses of Congress on 
Thursday. The bill contains the Frye amend- 
ment authorizing the President to treat foreign 
vessels in American ports as American vessels 
are treated in foreign ports. 

It is asserted on good authority that the Ca- 
nadian fishermen are all anxious and ready to 
sell bait to American fishermen, as it is their 
main source of income. 

The Canadian schooner The Sisters, Capt. 
Anderson, which kad been detained by the 
United States Collector at Portland, Me., was 
on Saturday released by order of the Treasury 
Department. It is said the release was ordered 
on the ground that the Captain did not intend 
to evade the law. 

The captain of a coaster which arrived at 
Halifax on Tuesday reported that the Z. Hou- 
lette had seized an American mackerel fisher- 
man off the Guysborough coast. 


In the Canadian House of Commons on 
Thursday the Minister of Marine, in reply toa 
question, said that six steamers and six schoon- 
ers are being fitted out to protect the Canadian 
fisheries. The instructions to the masters of 
these vessels are to cruise around the coasts to 
protect the in-shore fisheries from the encroac'- 
ments of foreign fishing vessels, especially 
those of the United States. They are to do 
their work with as great caution, as much 
courtesy, and as much firmness as is possible 

The American revenue cutter Diz arrived at 
Cedar Keys, Fla., on Sunday, with the Spanish 
fishing smack Chlotild? of Havana, which she 
captured off Anclote Key, Fla., for violating 
the fishery laws by fishing within three leagues 
of the American shore, and for irregularities in 
her papers. The Chilotilde is a small schooner- 
rigged vessel and has six thousand salt fish on 
board. The crew consists of ten men and 
officers, none of whom speak English. 


Senator Sherman moved in the Senate on 
Wednesday the bill defining some of the 
phrases in the law restricting the landing of 
Chinese in American ports. He said the bill 
simply defined phrases which had been inter- 
preted in different ways by different courts. 
Mr. Hoar protested against existing and pro- 
posed Chinese legislation as among the great 
blots on the history of the human race. It was, 
he said, aimed at men simply because they 
were laborers, and belonged to a certain race. 
He intimated that American skill, talent, and 
industry were afraid they should be beaten. 
Mr. Ingalls denounced the Chinese restrictive 
laws as a disgrace to civilization. 

Republican Senators held a caucus on Tues- 
day morning. Among the measures which it 
was decided to consider in the near future were 
the bill to repeal the pretmption and timber- 
culture laws and the alien land bill, 





At the meeting of the House Committee on 
Education on Friday, Representative Miller of 
Texas introduced a substitute for the Blair 
Educational Bill. It is in substance as follows: 
It appropriates $8,000,000 annually for ten 
years, to be distributed among the States and 

erritories according to the ratio of illiteracy as 
established by the census of 1880. The money 
shall be paid to the States on the first of each 
July beginning with July 1, 1887, and shall be 
expended by the States in the maintenance of 
public schools under the State laws. The pro- 
visions of the Blair bill requiring reports from 
the States regarding tee Suustenenet of the 
money, and to which objections have been 
made on the ground of interference with States’ 
rights, are eliminated from the bill. In States 
in which separate schools are maintained for 
white and colored children, the bill provides 
that the money given the States shall be appor- 
tioned between white and colored schools in the 
proportion that the total number of children of 
each race of school age bears to the total num- 
ber of children of school age in the State as 
shown by the scholastic census. Mr. Miller 
says that while he regards all bills of this class 
as unconstitutional, he prefers that a bill simi- 
lar to the one proposed by him should be re- 
ported rather than one containing the objec- 
tionable features embodied in the Blair bill. 


The Postal Savings Bank Bill is making 
little progress in the House Committee on Post- 
offices. It has been referred to a sub-commit- 
tee, consisting of Jones of Texas, Chairman, 
Wood of Indiana, and Burrows of Michigan. 
They are holding no meetings to consider it. 


The Special Committee appointed to investi- 
gate the strike in the Southwest has not yet 
made its report, and ex-Gov. Curtin, the 
Chairman, who was recently asked when the 
report might be expected, said that he did not 
think any would be made at this session. He 
said that there was something to be gained by 
holding the subject open, and that he thought 
it would be well to ‘‘enlarge the scope” of the 
inquiry, and to investigate the labor troubles 
in Pennsylvania, and that authority would be 
asked to do that. The Republican members 
of the Committee think that the delay, if 
finally decided upon, will be for a political 
purpose, and that one of its immediate objects 
will be to aid in the organization of a move- 
ment to secure the nomination and election of 
Mr. Curtin as Governor of Pennsylvania. 
That, beyond question, is his own object. He 
is in close relations with Mr. Powderly, and 
he has doubtless convinced his Democratic 
colleagues on the Committee that it will be 
possible for him to secure the codperation of 
the Knights of Labor in the advancement of 
his political plans. The fact that Mr. Powderly 
is said to insist that the Knights of Labor are 
not to be used as a political organization, does 
not seem to have been considered by Curtin. 


The Committee on Legislation of the Knights 
of Labor presented to the General Assembly on 
Monday a report on the land question, which 
was unanimously adopted. They demand 
that all public land shall be held for settlers 
only; that all land which is held by individual 
proprietors in excess of 160 acres, and which 
is not under cultivation, shall be taxed on the 
full value of cultivated land in the same 
neighborhood ; that all land which is now 
held by railroads or other corporations when 
the conditions under which it was granted 
have not been complied with, shall be declared 
forfeited and revert to the Government; 
that patents shall at once be issued for all non- 
forfeitable lands, and that the taxation of 
them on the basis of the value of 
cultivated land sball at once begin; that 
all fences on the public domain shall at 
once be removed at the expense of those who 
have put them up; that after 1890 all lands in 


‘the United States the titles to which are vested 


in aliens shall be taken possession of by the 
Government under the right of eminent do- 
main, by purchase at a fair valuation, which 
shall be fixed by appraisement; that after 1886 
no alien shall be permitted to acquire the title 





to land either by purchase or in any other way. 
In addition to this they demand that Congress 
shall pass a law abolishing all property quali- 
fications for the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise. In all the States they demand the pas- 
sage of an act providing for a graduated in- 
come tax. They protest against the reduction of 
the appropriation for the Labor Bureau. The 
passage of a bill is urged prohibiting the em- 
ployment of minors for more than eight hours. 

The Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Brakemen recently in Illinois expelled 
twenty-six of its members for originating the 
strike on the Union Pacific Railroad, and has 
suspended thirty more for ninety days for par 
ticipating. As the Brotherhood is one of the 
most powerful labor organizations in the coun- 
try, and now embraces Canada, the above ac- 
tion has created a profound impression in rail- 
road circles. 

The Chicago Grand Jury is making inqui- 
ries which may lead to the indictment of Most 
for connection with the riot there. There is 
evidence that the bombs seized at Lingg’s lodg- 
ings and distributed by that person were manu- 
factured in accordance with the instructions of 
Most—that Most was in correspondence with 
Spies and had a conference with him shortly 
before the bomb throwing; and it is believed 
that it can be established that packages of dy- 
namite were sent from New York by Most to 
Spies for work in Chicago. Twenty-two An- 
archists were indicted by the Chicago Grand 
Jury on Thursday, a number of them for 
murder. 


The Anarchists John Most, Adolph Schenck, 
and Richard Braunschweig, charged with un- 
lawful assembly, etc., were found guilty in the 
Court of General Sessions late Friday after- 
noon, and were remanded for sentence. 
Schenck was recommended by the jury to the 
mercy of the Court. Under the conviction, 
Recorder Smyth can sentence the prisoners to 
the penitentiary for one year, and fine them 
$500 each. 

Judges Pardee and Billings, in the United 
States Circuit Court, sitting in New Orleans, 
on Monday rendered a decision in the notable 
case of the American Bell Telephone Company 
against the International Improved Telephone 
Company. In concluding their opinion, which 
is in Bell’s favor, the judges say: ‘‘ From the 
evidence submitted in this case it seems clear 
that now, in the present state of the art, neither 
the Reiss instruments nor any reproduction of 
them can be made to transmit articulate speech 
except by changes of some form in the instru- 
ments themselves or by the employment of 
Bell’s methods. We therefore conclude that 
neither Reiss nor his successors anticipated the 
invention of Bell as set forth in the fifth claim 
of his application and patent, and as illustrated 
by figure 7 described in his accompanying 
specification. The injunction against the de- 
fendant company is ordered to issue.” 


The New Jersey Prohibition State Conven- 
tion on Friday nominated Gen. Clinton B. 
Fisk for Governor. They hope to poll about 
22,000 votes in the campaign. 


In the General Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian Churchat Augusta, Ga., on Wed- 
nesday, a vote was taken on the case of Dr. 
Woodrow, charged with teaching evolution in 
a theological seminary. By a vote of 137 to 
13, the majority report, which declares that 
‘‘man was created by an immediate act of 
divine power, without animal parentage,” was 
adopted. 

Judge Marcus Lyon, as Surrogate of Tomp- 
kins County, N. Y., on Wednesday filed a 
decision in the famous McGraw-Fiske will case, 
decreeing the legacies of Jennie McGraw Fiske 
to Cornell University of $1,500,000 for library 
purposes in all respects valid, ratifying the 
payments heretofore made, and directing Exe- 
eutor Boardman to pay the balance of Mrs. 
Fiske’s estate to Cornell University as residuary 
legatee. This celebrated case has been pending 
before Judge Lyon since July 20, 1883. The 
alleged invalidity of the legacies to the Uni- 
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versity was based on the fact that its charter 
limited its property holdings to a sum not ex- 
ceeding $3,000,000. Judge Lyon holds that 
it has not been proved that at the time of Mrs. 
Fiske’s death the property absolutely held by 
Cornell University exceeded $3,000,000. He 
decides that the University does not own in fee 
or absolutely the lands sold by the State to 
Ezra Cornell, but only the income from them or 
their proceeds. 

Andrew Carnegie, the millionaire steel 
manufacturer, bas given $250,000 to Alleghany 
City for establishing a free library and music 
hall. This is in addition to his gift of $500,000 
to Pittsburgh. 


Gen. W. T. Sherman has announced his in- 
tention of residing permanently in New York. 


John Russell Bartlett died on Friday in 
Providence, at the age of eighty-one. He 
was for many oe Secretary of State of 
Rhode Island. In 1850 he was appointed 
commissioner for the survey of the boundary 
line between the United States and Mexico. 
He made extensive explorations and scientific 
observations, which he embodied in valuable 
works. Among the books which he wrote 
were a ‘ Bibliography of Rhode Island,’ ‘ Pro- 
gress of Ethnology,’ ‘ Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms,’ ‘Literature of the Rebellion,’ and 
‘Primeval Man.’ Of these the ‘Americanisms’ 
is by far the best known. 


John Kelly, the noted Tammany leader of 
this city, died on Tuesday afternoon. He had 
been ill for more thana year, but at times 
seemed to partly recover his health. He was 
born in this city on April 20, 1822, of Irish 
parentage. His education was meagre, and he 
fought his way to power through ward poli- 
tics. He became known as the representative 
of the Irish Roman Catholic interest in the 
Board of Aldermen and later in Congress, 
He redeemed the Tammany Hall organization 
from the Tweed ring in 1872, but in 1876 
opposed Mr, Tilden, and led the revolt against 
him in the Democratic National Convention. 
After his nomination, however, he vledged him 
his support. In 1879 he carried his warfare 
further, and was the Tammany candidate for 
Governor of New York. The bolt elected 
Cornell. From 1876 to 1880 Mr. Kelly was 
Comptroller of New York city. In the last 
National Democratic Convention he opposed 
the nomination of Cleveland. Since that cam- 
paigu his health has been broken. 


FOREIGN, 


It was authoritatively announced in London 
on Thursday that Mr. Chamberlain would not 
attend the Liberal mecting, on the ground that 
Mr. Gladstone’s circular was so framed as to 
exclude a certain section of the party. 


The general Liberal meeting assembled on 
Thursday afternoon. It was well attended by 
the Premier's supporters, but none of the 
known Hartington or Chamberlain dissidents 
was present. Mr. Gladstone was cheered when 
he entered. He at once proceeded to the busi- 
ness on hand, and announced that the Govern- 
ment had decided to modify the clause (No. 
24) of the Home-Rule Bill excluding Lrish 
representatives from Westminster, provided 
the bill passed its second reading and was re- 
ferred to a select committee for action during 
the autumn session of Parliament. Mr. Glad- 
stone declared that he would at the autumn 
session of Parliament introduce an amended 
Irish home-rule bill. The meeting cordially 
approved the position taken by Mr. Gladstone. 


A number of the Liberal dissidents who did 
not care to risk compromising themselves by 
attending the meeting, hailed with undisguised 
satisfaction the attitude of apparent concilia- 
tion adopted by the Premier. These now open- 
ly proclaim their intention to return to their 
party allegiance and vote with the Government 
for the second reading. Among the first to 
announce their return were Mr. John Fletcher 
Moulton, Radical Member of Parliament for 
Clapham, and Mr. Samuel Whitbread, Liberal 
Member for Bedford, Mr, Whitbread’s acces- 





sion is perhaps the most influential that the 
Premier could have desired. 


In his speech at the Liberal meeting Mr. 
Gladstone said that the Government was will- 
ing to submit to Parliament a plan entitling 
Irish representatives to be invited to attend the 
Imperial Parliament whenever proposals of 
taxation affecting Ireland were up for conside 
ration. Moreover, if the House of Commons 
wished, the Government was ready to under- 
take the responsibility of entitling the Irish to 
be heard in the Imperial Parliament on impe 
rial or reserved questions, Changes in the 
Home-Rule Bill to accomplish these results 
would, however, entail a reconstruction of the 
measure, The Government, therefore, thougut 
that after the second reading of the bill it 
might be postponed until the autumn session 
of Parliament ; or the Government might re 
summon Parliament to an early session in 
1887, and then again submit the bill, with such 
necessary amendments as during the interval 
had been deemed advisable without prejudice 
to the principle of the bill. Mr. Gladstone 
himself thought the latter method the prefer- 
able one. 

It is asserted that the proposed modifications 
in the Home-Rule Bili include provisions for a 
full representation of Ireland when the House 
has under discussion army and navy estimates, 
votes of credit for war purposes, foreign trea 
ties, fiscal changes affecting the customs and 
excise of the United Kingdom, and votes for 
the maintenance of the royal family. The 
Parnellites, at an informal conference on 
Thursday, agreed to accept Mr. Gladstone's 
proposal to read the bill a second time and 
postpone the committee stage till autumn, 
They were all inclined to agree to the proposed 
mouifications, 

{n the House of Commons on Friday night 
Mr. Gladstone said that the Government con 
sidered it to be its duty, after the second read 
ing of the Home-Rule Biil, not to ask the House 
to go into Committee on the measure, but to 
adopt one of the methods which he described 
at the recent Liberal meeting. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, in view of the unsatisfactory 
statement of the Government, moved an ad- 
journment. He was greeted with cheers by 
the Opposition, all the Conservatives rising to 
support. the motion. Mr. Gladstone made a 
vigorous reply. He said that the Govern- 
ment had raised one of the greatest issues 
ever submitted to Parliament, and would en 
deavor to keep it clear of collateral issues, 
The Government had before it a contlict, 
and was prepared to go through — the 
struggle to the end. It was __ perfectly 
confident as to the final issue. The Gov 
ernment was acting in accordance with prece- 
dent. It was because the course which the 
Government had taken was the best means of 
attaining the end sought that Sir Michael had 
moved an adjournment. Sir Michael asked to 
withdraw his motion, but the Parneilites insist 
ed on a division, and the motion was lost by a 
vote of 405 to 1, the Opposition voting with the 
Government. The announcement was received 
with laughter and ironical cheers. The Gov 
ernment has decided to introduce a compre- 
hensive registration bill in Parliament with a 
view to the holding of a general election in 
1887. The Arms Bill passed its third reading 
by 156 to 65. 

It was authoritatively announced in London 
on Saturday that Lord Hartington and _ his 
Whig followers have resolved to vote against 


‘the Home-Rule Bill when it comes up for sec 
I 


ond reading. 

The aspect of the home-rule question was 
suddenly changed on Monday by a meeting of 
Mr. Chamberlain's party. Fifty-four members 
of Parliament attended it, and on a division 
forty six decided to vote against the bill, five 
refused to pledge themselves, and three de- 
clared that they would support the bill. The 
news created intense excitement in the lobby 
of the House of Commons, Ministerialists ad- 
mitted that defeat was inevitable, and there 
was a general rush of members to the telegraph 
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offices to send orders to their election agents to 
prepare for an immediate dissolution of Parlia 
ment. The Conservative whips estimate the 
Conservative vote at 252, the vote of the Hart 
ington and Chamberlain section at %6, che 
Liberal abstentions at 25, and the vote of the 
Gladstonians and Parneliites at 207, making a 
majority against the bill of 51, 

The debate on the Home-Rule Bill in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday night was 
very exciting and acrimonious, Mr, Joseph 
Chamberlain made a long speech explaining 
his attitude of hostility to Mr. Gladstone. He 
was frequently interrupted by Parnellite how ls 
and Conservative cheers. He explamed at 
great length why he found Mr, Gladstone's 
concessions inadequate. In the course of his 
speech he said: If there bad been any réal 
element of finality in the bill, he would have 
voted for its second reading, bat be failed to 
see any such element. The Lrish people would 
not regard it as final, Had such a bill been 
offered to Scotland the people would have in 
dignantly rejected it. Was there apy man ina 
the House who could maintain that the bill 
did not weaken the supremacy of the Lnps 
rial Parliament, or at least throw doubt upon 
it? He challenged the Lrish supporters of the 
bill to get upin treland and say that they tavor 
ed the continued existence of the real su 
premacy of the Imperial Parliament [Parnell 
ite cheers] as it exists at present, [| Parvelats 
cries of ** No! No'"]) Ah, now the Louse 
sees the view of rts Nationalist members. Lhey 
Want to Weaken that supremacy [Opposition 
cheers.] They only support the bil because 
they betieve it throws doubt upon it and leaves 
the supremacy a mere Constitubional Ogiaent 


a 


We want aioreal and eflective — supre 
macy, and will not lower the powers of 
the British Parhament to the level of the 


suzerainty of the Porte over Cyprus * Ther 
is not a man here, said Mr. Chanveor 

lain in conclusion, ‘who does not Know tial 
every persoual and political interest would bave 
led me to cast my lot with Mr. Gindstone 

Nota day prisses that 1 uo not receive scores of 
letters urging me for my own sake to vote for 
the nll and dish the Wangs. Uhe temptation 
is no doubt great, but Lam not base cnough to 
graufty my personal ambition by betraying my 
country.” Mr. Sexton rephed to Mr, Cham 
berlain. A ‘‘ whip” has been sent to fhe Gov- 
ernment supporters, announciL.g & pr yoabie 
vole on the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill on June 38. 

The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon publishes an attack 
on Mr. Gladstone’s Home-Rule Bill, The 
preacher asks, *‘ What bas Ulster done to be 
cast off Y° and adds: ** The whole scheme is 
full of dangers and absurdities, as if conceived 
by amadman, Yet lam sure that Mr, Glad 
stone believes he is only doing justice and act- 
ing for the good of all. 1 consider that he is 
making one of those mistakes only made by 
great and well-meaning men,” 

The race for the Derby stakes at Epsom on 
Wednesday was won by the Duke of West: 
minster’s bay colt Ormonde. 

The French Chamber of Deputies on Thurs- 
day evening voted urgency for the Govern- 
ment’s bill to expei the princes. 

It is stated that Prince Jerome Napoleon 
will soon come to the United States. The 
ostensible object of the trip to America is said 
to be to meet his son, who is returning by way 
of San Francisco and New York from his trip 
around the world. 

Advices from Samoa of May 22 state that a 
German man-of-war proceeded to the territory 
of King Tomasese, whom Germany upholds 
against King Malietoa. The British and Ame- 
rican consuls at Apia drew up a formal pro- 
test against Germany’s subversion of King Ma- 
lietoa’s authority, and, in response to that 
ruler’s appeal for protection, the. American 
Consul hoisted the Samoan under the Ameri- 
can flag and immediately telegraphed to Presi- 
dent Cleveland, notifying him of his ation in 
establishing a protectorate over the disputed 
territory, 
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THE KNIGHTS AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
BODY. 


WE see that prominent among the delegates 
to the General Assembly of the Knights of 
Labor at Cleveland are Messrs. Caville, Graham, 
and Best, of whom the first-named is General 
Auditor of the order, and the other two mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Em- 
pire Protective Association, All three are 
notorious for their connection with the rail- 
road strikes in this city and in Brooklyn, 
in which they assumed the air of conquerors 
over the terrified companies. They not only 
ordered strikes on the slightest provocation, 
or entirely without any, as in Brooklyn in 
April, but have insisted on demands quite 
as Outrageous as any that have been made 
since the trouble began, Caville, a Brooklyn 
man, ordered the first railway strike in that 
city, and, after that was settled by granting his 
demands, ordered the men out again on the 
pretext that Mr. Richardson had not discharged 
two or three men obnoxious to the Knights. 
On this occasion Caville addressed a very 
insolent note to the President of the Brook- 
lyn City Railroad, saying that if he afford- 
ed the least assistance of any kind to the 
other companies, all of his cars would be 
‘tied up.” Various manifestoes from him in 
the Hagle during March show him to be as vio- 
lent and unreasonable as poor Irons himself, 
Barry, a member of the Executive Board of the 
Knights of Labor, was a pot-house politician in 
Saginaw until the labor troubles broke out there 
ast summer. These were fomented and encou- 
raged by him, and he was the leader of the mob 
that went along the Saginaw River to the mills 
in July, and by threats of violence forced the 
men to quit work. His speeches before 
and during the strike were of the most 
incendiary and communistic character, He 
was arrested and tried at East Saginaw in Janu- 
ary last. Threats of and incitements to violence 
were proved against him by a number of re- 
spectable witnesses, but they were sworn down 
by the Knights of Labor, who flatly contra- 
dicted everything charged, and Barry escaped. 
The strike he started lasted about two months, 
20,000 men being idle, and great destitution and 
loss being the result, The men finally gave 
in and resumed werk on the terms they were 
accepting before the strike. 

Now, it is apparently very largely upon such 
men as these that the amiable Mr. Powderly is 
going to rely to enable him to convert the 
Knights of Labor into a social-science associa- 
tion, or, in other words, an association for mu- 
tual improvement, the members of which 
will discuss and read ‘‘ papers” to each 
other at stated meetings. For this is what 
the Knights must be if, in accordance 
with Mr, Powderly’s plan, they are going to 
discard strikes and boycotts. The object of 
his movement, he says in the preamble to his 
Constitution, is, in general terms, ‘‘to make 
industrial or moral worth, not wealth, the true 
standard of individual and national greatness,” 
and ‘‘to secure to workers the full enjoyment 
of the wealth they create, sufficient leisure 
in which to develop their intellectual, moral, 
and social faculties—all of the benefits, recrea- 
tion, and pleasures of association; in a 
word, to enable them to share in the gains and 
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honors of advancing civilization.” This is an 
official statement which we copy directly from 
the record. Now, it is obvious at a glance 
that these ends are also those of the Christian 
Church, of the public schools, of the Cooper 
Union, and various other educational and 
philanthropic associations throughout the 
country, including the Free Trade Club and 
the Social Science Association. If there be any 
difference, in fact, between Mr. Powderly’s 
association, as he describes it, and _ that 
so ably maneged by our friend Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, it must be in the modus operandi. 
Their aims are identical. Mr. Sanborn invites 
every one to become a member who is willing 
to pay $5 a year subscription, while Mr. 
Powderly excludes bankers, stock-brokers, and 
professional gamblers, but is content with 
twenty-four cents a year, besides fixed but 
moderate prices for ‘‘charters” for local as- 
semblies. The subjects to be discussed at Mr. 
Powderly’s meetings are much the same as 


those discussed at Mr. Sanborn’s meet- 
ings. They are: Labor statistics, the 
public lands, legislation affecting labor 


and capital arbitration, the incorporation of 
trades, the contract system in public works, 
factory and mining and convict labor, the in- 
come tax, the currency, the public credit, and 
so forth. We presume too, that they are to 
be discussed by the Knights much in the 
same way in which the Social Science 
Association discusses them—that is, by read- 
ing papers and then debating the sub- 
ject orally. Mr. Powderly has undoubtedly 
been far more successful in getting members 
than Mr. Sanborn bas been, as he says he has 
got one million or thereabouts, while we doubt 
if Mr. Sanborn has one thousand. 

But there are limits to the size of a Social 
Science Association, and we cannot help think- 
ing thatthe Knights have grown far beyond 
the size at which such a body is manageable by 
even so great a man as we hear that Mr. Powder- 
ly is. The number of members who seek offices 
is already, according to all accounts, enormous, 
and the offices are sought largely because they 
are salaried, which is a bad feature; in Mr. San- 
born’s Association nobody is paid anything, or 
at all events only the secretary and one or two 
clerks. Moreover, all the accounts show 
that the dependence of the organization 
on Mr. Powderly, and the reverence felt for 
him by themembers, are alarming, considering 
that he 1s a delicate man. If he should die 
or become a helpless invalid, what would 
happen? The English Social Science 
Association has this year died quietly, by 
simply failing to meet, and hardly any- 
body has noticed its disappearance. But 
Mr. Powderly’s association could not go 
out in this way. Such an organization as his 
when it falls must fall with a tremendous 
crash. Anything which undertakes the work 
of the Christian Church, of the schools and 
colleges and philanthropic and educational 
societies all in one, cannot go down without 
sending a tremor through society. 

We say all this on the assumption that the 
Grahams, the Bests, the Barrys, and the 
Ironses have really fallen in with Mr. Powder- 
ly’s idea of making the organization simply a 
debating society,and giving up strikes and boy- 
cotting. But, to be entirely frank, we do not 
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think they have. They are concurring much 
as the Democratic politicians concurred before 
election with Mr. Cleveland's civil-service 
reform ideas. These men have no real faith in 
the power of discussion, or even comprehen- 
sion of it. They still really rely for the ele- 
vation of the laborer on hitting people with 
clubs and bricks, tearing up tracks, killing 
engines, and burning freight depots. They 
are doubtless willing to humor the gentle 
Powderly for a while, but they are not going 
to let him convert them just yet into scholars 
and gentlemen. 





SS es 





GROWING POWER OF THE PROHIBI- 
TIONISTS. 

Ir is evident to even the most careiess political 
observer that the temperance moveme rt, which 
has for several years played so important a 
part in the politics of certain Western States, 
is spreading with great rapidity to nearly 
all parts of the Union. Its growth in New 
York and New Jersey during the past win- 
ter has been especially noticeable, and it is 
safe to say that it is causing the Republican 
managers in both States more uneasiness than 
anything else. A State Convention cf Prohi- 
bitionists has just met in New Jersey with 
an attendance of nearly 800 delegates, rep- 
resenting every section of the State. So 
alarmed were the New Jersey Republican 
managers about this convention, that they 
called a conference in advance to‘devise means 
for warding off the danger which it threatened 
to their organization. They agreed upon an ad- 
dress setting forth the party attitude upon the 
temperance issue, which was in brief a declara- 
tion in favor of local option as the most desirable 
method of settling the question. The address had 
a great deal of sounding rhetoric upon the glori- 
ous record of the Republican party asa party 
of moral ideas, and as an organization which 
had nosympathy with rum-sellers. Its most 
outspoken sentence was this: ‘‘ It is neither 
wise, practical, nor necessary to insist that 
legislation on this subject should be restricted 
to the total prohibition of the Mquor traffic.” 

The convention, nevertheless, adhered to its 
purpose of nominating a prohibition State ticket. 
The declaration in favor of local option might 
have had more influence had not the last New 
Jersey Legislature, with a Republican majori- 
ty in both houses, defeated a Local Op- 
tion Bill. This proceeding, combined with 
the declaration against prohibition, will con- 
firm the delegates in their already strong 
belief that it is useless to depend longer upon 
the promises of sympathy and support which 
the Republicans have been so prolific in giving 
for several years past. They are able to see, 
from these two manifestations, that the Repub- 
lican leaders are again making their familiar 
attempt to hold both the temperance vote and 
the German saloon vote by giving a sop to 
each. 

There are many signs that elsewhere than in 
New Jersey the temperance advocates have lost 
faith in Republican promises. Indeed, it may 
be said that the recent rapid growth of the 
movement is due largely to this cause. In 
New York it certainly is. Our Republican 
Legislature not only refused to adopt a propo- 
sition to submit a prohibition amendment to the 
popular vote, but the power of the whole Re- 
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publican organization was brought to bear upon 
both houses to secure the passage of a bill con- 
fessedly drawn to protect ‘‘ Republican saloon- 
keepers.” The party managers were trying 
to get a portion of the rum vote in this 
city, while holding the temperance vote in 
the State at large. Sheridan Shook’s famous 
telegram exposed the plot, and the consequence 
is that the Republican managers are now in 
great fright about the havoc which the probi- 
bition vote is likely to play with their schemes 
for this fall and for 1888. 

Aside from recent Republican legislation, 
there are two great causes which have led to 
the growth of the temperance party, and 
which seem destined to continue that growth 
far beyond its present limits. One is the utter 
absence of anything like a moral issue in the 
Republican party of to-day. The party rep- 
resents nothing positive in government or 
morals. It is trying to live upon its past, and 
to regain power through the mistakes of its 


opponents. In the United States Senate, 
where it has control, it has done nothing 


notable during’ the present session except 
to pass a series of gigantic subsidy schemes, 
which were reckless enough in their folly to 
have been drawn by a Venerable Sage of the 
Knights of Labor. The party’s leaders are 
either harping upon Jefferson Davis and the 
sectional issue, or attempting to make poli- 
tical capital against the Administration because 
the Secretary of State is conducting the fishery 
controversy in a dignified and proper manner. 
Instead of trying to put the party upon a basis 
of liveissues, where it might command the sup- 
port of intelligent men, the leaders are groping 
about for issues which will catch the Irish, the 
soldier, the labor, the liquor, and various other 
kinds of ‘‘ votes.” Not only are temperance 
advocates weary of a party thus led, but thou- 
sands of Republicans, who are not professed 
temperance men, are scarcely less weary, and 
would hail witb delight an opportunity to vote 
for any candidate who represented a living 
and positive principle. 

That the temperance question furnishes 
such a principle, nobody can deny. The in- 
crease of the liquor-selling evil is so alarming 
that no man who is interested in sobriety, and 
order, and good government can fail to be 
made serious by it. It confronts him on 
every street corner in all our cities, and makes 
him inclined to cast his vote with any party 
which will make an honest effort to mitigate or 
even to suppress it altogether. Therein lies 
the second and greatest cause of the pre- 
sent temperance movement. The truth, too, 
of the Prohibition party’s charge, that neither 
of the regular parties can be trusted to grapple 
with this evil, cannot be gainsaid. The 
Democratic party, indeed, makes no preten- 
sions of such purpose. The Republican pre- 
tensions are worthless, because there 1s no 
sincerity behind them. Their party leaders 
would like to have the temperance vote, and 
they would conduct the party so as to deserve 
it if they could only make up their minds 
that there were as many temperance voters as 
there are Irish and German Republican 
voters. That was the problem which confront- 
ed Mr. Blaine when he was called upon in 
Maine in 1884 to vote on the prohibition 
amendment, and he decided that the latter vote 





was the larger, and ‘‘ dodged” accordingly. 
Every time the Republican party has been 
brought squarely to the same issue it has 
“dodged” in the same way, and it is small 
wonder that the temperance people have at 
last become tired of the game. 


THE HOME-RULE MOVEMENT.—II. 
ITS WEAKNESS. 
OXFORD, May 18, 1886. 

THE weakness of the home-rule movement 
arises at bottom wholly from two facts, which 
deserve the most serious consideration. 

The first but not the most important of these 
facts is, that of genuine enthusiasm for home 
rule—of such faith in principle, for example, as 
prevailed among the advocates of Catholic Eman- 
cipation—there is iu Great Britain no trace what- 
ever. That, for one reason or another, the ma 
jority of the electorate may support Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy, is to my mind within the range 
not only of possibility, but even of likelihood. 
But the very electors who vote for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bill will,"in general, vote for it because it 
is Mr. Gladstone’s bill, and not because it is a 
measure for giving Ireland a Parliament. If the 
very scheme drafted by Mr. Gladstone had been 
propounded by Lord Salisbury, not one elector in 
a thousand would have looked at it; and if Mr. 
Gladstone had devoted his talents to opposing 
home rule, not a word would have been heard 
from any Liberal member in favor of conceding 
Mr. Parnell’s demands. If the whole constitu- 
tion of England is changed, a fundamental alter- 
ation im our polity will for the first time take 
place without being carried into effect by the 
force of popular enthusiasm. 

The second and far more serious fact is, that 
on this matter of home rule the * educated 
classes”—the expression is not one | like, but it 
is the only term which conveys my meaning— 
are as nearly unanimous against Mr. Gladstone's 
proposals as it is possible for thousands of people 
to be on any one subject. Your readers may 
naturally think that, being on conviction my- 
self an opponent of home rule, I am mistaken in 
my estimate of public feeling. Of course this 
may be so. All I can say is, that though not (I 
think) a person prone to feel too much contidence 
in my judgment as tothe course of public affairs, 
I cannot feel the least doubt as to the truth of 
my assertion that the vast majority of educated 
men throughout England and Scotland are stre- 
nuously opposed to Mr. Gladstone's policy. It 
may well be doubted whether candid Gladstoni- 
ans would maintain that J] am on this point in 
error. The conduct of public men such as Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain ; the signifi- 
cant silence of John Bright, or rather his very 
unaccustomed restraint in utterance of his opi- 
nion at a great crisis ; Mr. Gladstone's denunci- 
ation of *‘ classes”; his son's wildly inaccurate 
version of history; the whole tone of the London 
press, and a score of other signs, seem to me to 
show, past a doubt, that not only rich men but 
thoughtful men are, in general, opponents of the 
new policy which Mr. Gladstone is attempting 
to make part of the Liberal creed. 

Now, let any one take these two facts into con- 
sideration, and he will easily see the way in 
which they tell against the success of the hoine- 
rule movement. From th: want of enthusiasm 
for it in England, combined with the opposition 
of the Liberal classes, flow the following (among 
other) consequences which I will attempt to enu- 
merate, in the barest and clearest manner. 

(1.) For the first time in modern English history 
an attempt is going to be made, and may very 
likely prove successful, to carry through a great 
constitutional change by force of numbers, as 
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opposed to force of argument. Note that I do 
not assert (for this is a matter on which sensible 
persons may fairly differ, and my private opi 
nions Ought not to be thrust upon your reader 
that Mr. Gladstone's policy is erroneous. All | 
do assert is, that atthe present moment be is out 
argued. If jas is likely enough) 
will win by virtue of an appeal to faith and 
sentiment, not to argument and to reason, Whe 
ever will compare th) utterances, say, of Mr 
Goschen, of Lord Hartington, of Lord Selborne 
of Sir Henry James on the Home-Rule Bill with 
the apologies for that measure put forward by 
Mr. Gladstone himself, Mr. John Morley, M: 
Bryce, and the other adherents of the Govern 
ment, will admit that the opponents of the bill 
appeal to the understanding, while its supporters 
in the main appeal to the sentiment of the peo 
ple. 

(2.) Hence it follows that if Mr. Gladstone's po 
licy meet with the approval of the electors, popu 


he wins, he 


lar feeling will have triumphed over the convio 
tions, be they right or wrong, of the educated 
part of the nation 
evil. The best feature of the English democracy 


This is in itself an immense 


has been and still is the readiness of electors 
who can know little about public affairs to bx 
guided by the experience and judgment of trained 
statesmen. 
of Parliament, the amendment of the Poor Law 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, were all the carry 


Catholic Emancipation, the Reform 


ing out by the people of measures some of which 
were opposed to popular feeling, but all of which 
had long been advocated by the best thinkers of 
the day. 
paid in England by ignorance to knowledge, and 
you break down the one great secumty for th 


Break down the traditional deferenc: 


maintenance of wise government under demeocra 
tic stitutions 

(8.) The success of Mr. Gladstone's policy wil 
inevitably be (though very likely agamst the 
wish of Mr, Gladstone himself) the inauguration 
Leta Minis 
ter obtain the confidence of the masses, and such 
a Minister can, it is already clear, persuade thou 
sands of electors that the whole duty of a member: 
of Parliament is to adhere not to such member's 
principles, but to his leader 
easily enough taught, but it is one which is not 
easily unlearnt,. Every one who knows the weak 
side of free institutions, dreads the advent of 
“ providential men.” of “saviors of society,” 
of popular heroes; and Mr. Gladstone is undoubt 
edly at the present moment, in the eyes of his ad 
mirers among the electors, one of those heaven 
sent guides whose wisdom can hardly be ques 
tioned without the sin of political blasphemy. 
The crowd have on this occasion singled out for 
worship a man who stands head and shoulders 
above the politicians around him; but the real glo 
ry with which an idol may be surrounded does 
not detract from the perniciousness of idolatry, 
and the condition of popular feeling with regard 
to Mr. Gladstone may be honestly deplored even 
by persons who believe that Mr. Gladstone's in- 
fluence is being used for a good end. 

(4.) Gladstonian idolatry is degrading the tone 
of public life. It is the universal belief that out 
of the members of the House of Commons who 
bona fide believe in the policy of hone rule, the 
Ministry could not obtain, I will not say a ma- 
jority, but even a respectable minority, in sup- 


of asystem of personal government 


The lesson is one 





port of their proposals, Yet no one doubts that 
| a great number of members, ii may be a majority 
of the House, will support the second reading of 
the bill. Every one out of Parliament thinks 
| (that is to say) that a large body of English gen- 
tlemen may, on a matter of supreme interest to 
their country, vote against their consciences. 
This idea may do gross injustice to our represen- 
tatives, but there are certainly reasons enough 
for its existence. All over the country, Liberal 
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managers are urging on Liberal members the 
necessity of supporting a bill of which, as every 
one knows, many of these members do not ap- 
prove. Men who always opposed home rule, and 
have recently denounced the Conservative alli- 
ance with Mr. Parnell, are being informed, with 
more or less plainness, that if Mr. Gladstone has 
become a Home-Ruler, foliowers of Mr. Gladstone 
must remember that a follower should follow ; 
that it is for the Premier to find a policy, and for 
his supporters to find votes. Rumors are current 
that, to use the not very decent cant imputed to 
a leading politician, more than one member has 
** found salvation” by sudden conversion (under 
pressure) to the home-rule creed. Here, again, 
we see that the lesson is being taught to public 
men which, once learnt, will never be forgotten. 
Whatever be the end of the contest over home 
rule, it is certain that its incidents will lower the 
character of English statesmanship. 

(5.) The home-rule policy, even if it be, as its 
advocates maintain, the wisest mode of dealing 
with Ireland, involves one admitted evil of which 
the magnitude may be exaggerated, but of which 
it is hard to deny the reality. It is a policy 
which must trouble instead of easing the national 
conscience. It involves at the outset the condo- 
nation, and indeed the reward, of lawlessnessand 
injustice. It involves the desertion of men who, 
whatever their faults, have trusted to the pro- 
tection of the English Parliament, and have been 
ill treated simply because they have respected the 
law and have attempted to exercise their legal 
rights. It involves in the future the surrender of 
all serious attempts to prevent the infliction of 
gross injustice on large bodies of men who are 
still citizens of the United Kingdom, and in any 
case will remain British subjects. This is and 
ought to be a most serious matter. A policy 
which may logically lead to the employment of 
British troops to enforce on Ulster obedience to a 
Parliament in Dublin, in cases where, in the 
opinion of Englishmen, the Irish Parliament is 
violating the rules of equity, may turn out wise 
and right; but it isa policy which rightly enough 
excites alarm, and disquiets the souls of men who 
think that the maintenance of justice between 
man and man is the main object for which the 
state exists, 

I have purposely abstained from dwelling on 
what may be called the general arguments 
against the Home-Rule Bill. My aim has been 
rather to call attention to certain aspects of the 
present movement which may easily escape the 
notice of American observers, and which in my 
judgment render large bodies of Englishmen hos- 
tile to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, and, by stirring 
up such hostility, weaken the movement in favor 
of home rule. Let it, however, be carefully 
noted that I do not hazard any prophecy as to 
the relative power of the forces which favor, and 
of the forces which oppose, the success of Mr. 
Gladstone’s attempt to place the relations be- 
tween England and Ireland op an entirely new 
basis. We are in the midst of a revolution; it 
were the rashest and vainest of all things to en- 
deavor to foretell what course that revolution 
may take. A great writer who remembered tlie 
first French revolution, has said somewhere that 
the worst of a revolutionary movement 1s that 
you begin it in company with all the honest men, 
and come out of it in company with all the 
knaves. This dictum is one of those sayings 
which impress on prudent men a possibly ex- 
cessive dread of movements resting directly or 
indirectly on the encouragement of popular vio- 
lence and the overthrow of law. 

A. V. Dicry. 














THE OPPOSITION IN IRELAND TO HOME 
RULE. 
DUBLIN, May 18, 1886. 

I HAVE frequently drawn attention to the in- 
tensity of the opposition in Ireland to any plan 
of home rule, mainly among Protestants and the 
cultured classes. It is idle to ridicule or under- 
rate the extent of this feeling. There it is, and 
it must be dealt with and allowed for. While 
85 ovt of our 103 members are Nationalists ; 
while the minority of 18 is confined to Ulster 
constituencies, except representatives elected by 
the close borough of Dublin University ; while 
even Ulster has returned a majority on the 
National side, the opposition is nevertheless 
powerful and steady. If only as material for 
history, the intensity and persistency of this op- 
position are worth recording. On its reasonable- 
ness or unreasonableness the future alone can 
conclusively decide. The great meeting of the 
Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union, held at the Ro- 
tunda a few days ago, affords a good opportunity 
of estimating its strength. A careful perusal 
of the speeches at those meetings must make any 
Irisn Protestant Nationalist feel what a respon- 
sibility he assumes in differing from such an ear- 
nest, sincere, and cultivated body of men, with 
whose views on other questions he so much more 
nearly coincides than with those of his Nation- 
alist friends. 

The Rotunda is the largest room in Dublin; it 
was thronged, and an overflow meeting occupied 
alarge concert hall upon the same premises. Ad- 
mission was by ticket. The attendance was emi- 
nently upper-class and ‘respectable ’—very dif- 
ferent in its appearance and bearing from that 
presented by an average assembly at Nationalist 
meetings. The Freeman’s Journal remarked 
that the working-class element was scarcely rep- 
resented—that the meeting consisted mainly of 
**dudes.” The Conservative Express was on the 
whole more correct: *‘ Peers of the realm, mer- 
chants, professional men, clerks, laboring men— 
all differences of rank disappearing for the nonce 
—here came together to pronounce the opinion of 
vast numbers of the Irish people.” There wasa 
larger sprinkling of Catholics than, since the in- 
ception of the Land League movement, there oc- 
cursof Protestants at Nationalist meetings. The 
chair was taken by the Provost of Trinity College, 
Mr. Jellett, a man of the highest character, who 
has been ready to show his sympathy with great 
moral reforms. Many of the speakers were mer- 
chants of high standing, entirely above the sus- 
spicion of narrow motives—men to whom the 
community would first turn for leadership or ad- 
vice in any matter connected with trade or com- 
merce. Prof. Dowden was there—the Shakspe- 
rian critic, the Shelleyist. It may be remarked 
that whereas the opposition of most speakers was 
based on distrust of their fellow-countrymen and 
drea/l of a general upturning and commercial de- 
pression likely to ensue from Irish legislation, the 
opposition of Prof. Dowden arose rather from 
his belief that the exclusion of the Irish members 
from the Imperial Parliament would be deroga- 
tory to Ireland and lowering to the character of 
its people. He termed the bill one “for the dis- 
ruption of the Liberal party, the disfranchise- 
ment of Ireland, and the dismemberment of the 
empire.” Under the proposed change,‘ the wealth 
of England would be no longer at our back.” 
‘‘The only reason that could be conceived for 

honest Englishmen supporting the bill was that 
it got rid of Ireland, and left England free to 
work her will on the world.” Resolutions were 
enthusiastically passed condemning Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bill, and calling upon ‘‘our fellow-subjects 
to maintain, by every legitimate means in their 
power, the unity of these kingdoms, and we ten- 
der our best thanks to our many friends at home 





and abroad who came forward to assist us in 
maintaining the integrity of the empire.” 

This meeting only expressed the vehement con- 
victions of a section of Irish society even more 
strongly declared in private than in public— 
except that in private the opposition to home 
rule is more admittedly based upon a dread of 
Catholicism per se than it is considered polite or 
expedient to confess in public. A thoughtful 
bank manager said to me, as Mr, Gladstone’s ex- 
position of his bill was coming in by telegraph, 
‘You have now every step of the French Revo- 
lution unfolding before you: you now see the 
two orders debating together ; the work will be 
crowned by the guillotine taking the place of 
King William in College Green.” One of the 
first stock-brokers in Dublin declared: ‘‘If this 
bill becomes law, economic disasters will ensue, 
and before many years are over you will see men 
falling dead of starvation in the streets of Dub- 
lin.” The librarian of a public library remarked: 
‘*You will yet see an auto-da-fé in Dublin, and 
you [Protestants who side with the Nationalists] 
will be the first victims”! ‘‘ Every respectable 
person will leave the country” is the mildest 
prediction of most such individuals. Now that 
Gladstone and Spencer have spoken, it is cer- 
tainly not utterly disreputable to be a National- 
ist, as it used to be, but the lines are perhaps 
more sharply drawn ; the battle is more closely 
knit than ever before. Men who could discuss 
the question together six months ago, now find it 
best to avoid the subject, if they desire to con- 
serve their friendship for more settled times. 
We hear much of armed preparation in the north 
to oppose the measure if it pass, and to resist the 
authority of a Dublin Parliament. The mouth- 
piece of this party, William Johnston ‘‘ of Bally- 
kilbeg,” is a man of sterling character. He figures 
on temperance, women’s-suffrage, and other so- 
cial-reform platforms—a man of small means, 
whose family have to make their way in the 
world, and who lately relinquished a Govern- 
ment situation of £700 a year rather than stifle 
the public expression of his convictions. The 
yearly meeting of the Society of Friends in Ire- 
landis justover. Several of the northern Friends 
present said they would refuse to pay taxes if the 
measure passed. It is true that a motion to in- 
clude condemnation of home rule in the Epistle 
to the London yearly meeting was defeated, on 
account of the strong protest of a few Friends ; 
but were matters decided, as in other assemblies, 
by vote, it would have been carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

The opposition shown to home rule is by many 
said to be no greater than that exhibited on pre- 
vious occasions by the same classes in Ireland to 
Catholic Emancipation and Church Disestablish- 
ment, This is scarcely correct. Those measures 
were dreaded by certain classes almost as much 
as is the present; but upon the whole the opposi- 
tion was not so determined and clearly defined. 
Many Protestants advocated Emancipation; few- 
er, Church Disestablishment; though there are 
more Protestants sympathizing with home rule 
than show 1n public or on platforms, their num- 
ber is certainly small. Fiery passages regarding 
Disestablishment, such as the followirg by the 
Hon. David Plunket, now M. P. for Dublin 
University, are quoted on Nationalist platforms 
as showing that the present talk is all bunkum: 
At a meeting in 1869, Plunket 


‘appealed to our brother Protestants in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales to stand b; us in 
this last awful hour of our fortunes. . . . 

We call upon them not to drive us again to 
that old kind of material, physical resistance 
which accompanied the first protesting of our 
forefathers three centuries ago; which accom- 
panied the second protest in this kingdom by 
our forefathers two hundred years ago; which 
accompanied the glorious struggle for liberty 
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and Protestantism of our predecessors, and 
was a protest in act and word which they 
were willing to seal with their blood in mar- 
tyrdom and battle, if need be, to protest 
against the oppression and the slavery of a sys- 
tem which they could not, and should not, and 
which their descendants never will submit to.” 


I might quote many similar passages, such as 
the famous declaration (cheered) of a reverend 
gentleman at a meeting about the same time as 
above, that if the Irish Church were disestablish- 
ed, ‘‘ Lrish Protestants would kick the Queen’s 
crown into the Boyne”; but I am bound to say 
that, in looking over the records of such past agi- 
tations,I cannot perceive as high a level of strong 
protest as we have at present. Separation is de- 
clared to be preferable to the proposed arrange- 
ment, because ‘‘under separation our hands 
would not be tied by England, and we should be 
fully able to reconquer the island from the Catho- 
lies.” 

It is remarkable that some, once apparently on 
the side of Irish self-government, now that the 
dream is likely to become reality, have joined 
the opposition. Among these are Goldwin Smith, 
William H. Lecky, whose ‘Leaders of Public 
Opinion’ drew many Protestants into the Na- 
tional ranks; Prof. Dowden, who was supposed 
by many to be National; also the author of *‘Who 
fears to speak of ‘98 ?”” who was on the platform 
of the Rotunda; and, perhaps the most striking 
case, Boyd Kinnear, a Scotch advocate, the au- 
thor of several papers on the National side, and 
who declared shortly before the murder of the 
Secretaries that, “if Scotland were governed 
as is Ireland, the life of no English official would 
be safe outside the radius of a policeman’s ba- 
ton.” 

The ascendency or coercion party are certain- 
ly standing to their guns. There is no seek- 
ing to make friends with the mammon of un- 
righteousness. They mean to show fight to the 
last. They appear entirely unable to recognize 
what in some form or other is inevitable. They 
profess themselves prepared for a continuance of 
the history of the past eighty-three years, with its 
sixty or seventy coercion acts. They must see 
some way of working in Parliament against eigh- 
ty-five Irish members banded together like one 
man. If continued agitation be, as it is, so de- 
structive of the best interests of the country, have 
they any better remedy to suggest than Mr. 
Gladstone’s scheme? They seem blind to its 
checks and safeguards; also to the fact that itis 
frankly accepted by the Irish party—even by 
such ‘‘extremists” as John Dillon and William 
O’Brien—men who, whatever may have been 
their action in the past, are above all suspicion by 
those who really know them, men of transparent 
honor and honesty. Nothing could be stronger 
than the declaration of both chese gentlemen, who, 
with Mr. Parnell, hold in their hands the feelings 
ofthe Irish people to a degree almost unprece- 
dented in the past. The attitude of the Opposi- 
tion as expressed in the Irish Loyal and Patriotic 
Union can arise only from complete ignorance of 
the real character and intentions of such men—of 
the real effect of concession upon them. 


‘* What has happened in the case of Earl Spen- 
cer ?’ said Mr. O’Brien. ‘One touch of kindli- 
ness in one speech at Newcastle has effaced and 
obliterated years of bitter memories from the 
hearts of Irishmen [Irish cheers], and the speeches 
of the Prime Minister in this house and the kind- 
ly English feeling shown in this house, and, I am 
glad to say, outof it, sir—these things have done 
more than fifty coercion acts could do—have done 
more to bring about a union, a real union, a union 
of ee and of generosity and respect be- 
tween the two countries. Well, sir, I ask you, [s 
that a people so hopeless to conciliate f” 


The action and speech of men under antagonism 
and coercion are no measure of their action and 
speech under trust and responsibility, If the bit- 
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ter feeling of opponents is best ascertained in 
private intercourse, so in private intercourse is 
that of the leading Nationalists most correctly 
gauged. And they show themselves to be stea- 
died and altered men, impressed by a sense of 
the responsibilities likely to devolve upon them, 
and without the suspicion of a desire to act other- 
wise than fairly by their fellow-countrymen. A 
member of the party lately said, in private con- 
versation, that he did not desire the modification 
of any one of the checks and safeguards in Mr. 
Gladstone’s bill, believing all would be neces- 
sary, and woald rather assist those who sought 
to pacify the country and to govern wisely and 
well, 

These are the great difficulties before us: (1) The 
disappointments inevitable among the mass of the 
people at the results of home rule. The definite 
and absurd anticipations put forward by Nation- 
alists to spur on the people to contend for au- 
tonomy, impossible as they will be of realization, 
will cause the greatest difficulty to be encoun- 
tered in working home rule. This has been long 
acknowledged. ‘‘ I know well what will ensue,’ 
remarked one of the leading Irish Nationalists 
some years ago: ‘the first home-rule Ministry 
will be assassinated.” (2' The second great diffi- 
culty will arise from the present attitude and 
action of the upper classes. Those who at first 
will be best fitted to lead in thought, in eco- 
nomics, in manufactures, in the practical affairs 
of life, are those who have most resisted reform 
and the aspirations and desires of the mass of the 
Irish people. And it will be some time before the 
people learn to confide in that class as regards 
those matters in which, for the steady progress 
of the country, it ought to lead. 

Seeing that the apprehensions of disaster from 
home rule are as great as they undoubtedly are 


_at present, it is remarkable that Irish invest- 


ments and property have not fallen even lower 
than they have fallen in value. Bank of Ireland 
stock is much depressed, but that is due less to 
the political outlook than to the realization, con- 
sequent on the failure of the Munster Bank, that 
for years it stood at an abnormal figure. The 
stocks of the three other principal banks, the 
Royal, the Provincial, and the National, have 


to 19; part of this decrease may be attributed to 
the failure of the Munster Bank, part to the 
state of the country. The stocks of the three 
principal railways, the Great Southern, Midland, 
and Northern, have in the same period fallen 
from 112 to 92, 71 to @, 113 to%. In the same 
period the stocks of some of the principal English 
lines, the North-Western, the North-Eastern, and 
the Great Western, have fallen from 162 to L2, 
153 to 148, 155 to 127. The value of land as an 
agricultural investment has depreciated here as 
much as in England. Land let to tenants is, of 
course, here almost unsalable. The better class 
of mansion houses near Dublin have very much 
decreased in value; this has arisen from many 
other causes than those connected with politics. 
The residences of the better class trading and 
the rank and file of the professional classes, say 
those at about £100 a year in ordinary localities, 
have depreciated little, if at all. I was toxiay 
speaking with a representative of one of our larg- 
est wholesale houses, that has connections all over 
the country. He is a cool observer, and insists 
that the commercial depression over Ireland is 
very much exaggerated, and that in any case it 1s 
little, if at all, due tothe agitation. Be this as it 
may, the indefinite postponement of radical re- 
form in the direction of self-government is not 
likely to benefit Ireland. Probably before very 
long many will declare publicly, what they now 
privately acknowledge, that anything would be 
better than a continuance of the present un- 
settlement. Dz B. 
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THE DUC DE BROGLIE'’S RECOLLEc- 
TIONS. —IL. 


Parts, May 17, 1888, 

As soon as Mme. de Staél heard the news of 
the arrival of Napoleon at Cannes, she saw at 
once the consequences—the army in revolt, the 
country resigned to a new change, the King 
obliged to return into exile, and the Emperor at 
the Tuileries. She left Paris, the Duc de Broglie 
remained, The country offered a miserable spec 
tacle. Treason was everywhere; the same people 
who bad made great royalist demonstrations, pre 
pared themselves for the new order of things. 
Benjamin Constant flaming article 
against the usurper, and the ink was not vet dry 
when he repented 
XVIIL. went to the Chambers, and announced 
solemnly that he had resolved to die on the 
throne, and to defend his people. The Duc de 
Broglie compares this scene to that of a play 
“The curtain once fallen, the old King rolled 
When 
the fatal moment arrived, the Duc de Broghe did 


wrote a 


having written it. Louis 


away in his chair, and it was all over.” 


not feel for the persons any great regret. He 
did not go to the Tuileries; he knew that he was 
considered by the Legitimists there a secret ene 
my. He saw everything from the outside, asa 
mere witness. “‘It was easy,” says he, ‘to see 
through the windows the movements, the precipi 
tation, the trouble of people who feared to hear 
from moment to moment, the quick step of the 
imperial grenadiers, In seeing this littl man, 
exalted by a hundr.d victories, with a handful of 
old soldiers throw down with a movement of his 
hand this castle of cards, T remetbered involun 
tarily the scene in the novel of Cervantes where 
the hero of La Mancha enters a puppet theatre, 
and, seeing a princess chained to a pasteboard 
giant, draws his great sword and cuts in two the 
prison and the prisoners.” 

The day after the departure of Louis XVII. 
All the cafés were shut, 
Nobody was 


Paris was lugubrious. 
the passers-by avoided each other, 
in the streets but a few drunken soldiers, singing 
the ** Marseillaise.” Towards night ‘the master ar 
rived. He came like a thief, to use the Scriptuxal 
expression. He went up the great staircase of the 
Tualeries.in the arms of his generals, of his former 
ministers, of all the past and present servitors of 
his fortunes, who bore as much anxiety as joy on 
their faces.” The order of the day was a Consti 
tution: the Empire proclaimed itself this time 
liberal and constitutional. The Duc de Broglie 
did not believe much in all these demonstrations ; 
he recalls an ironical saying of the times: ‘‘ How 
could I fail to be a Liberal / | served in the Ma- 
melukes.” We come here upon a curious inci 
dent. Atareunion of journalists of some emi 
nence, the Duc de Broglie said openly that he 
did not for his part believe in this new constitu- 
tionalism; ‘“‘that all hope of dressing the Em- 
peror Napoleon in the garb of a constitutional 
king was folly; that the expectation of hindering 
him from attempting new adventures, and from 
bringing the Allies back a second time to Paris, 
was another folly. There was but one thing to 
do, which was to take advantage of this consti- 
tutional coup de vent. in order to organize a goy- 
ernment to disembarrass France of the Emperor, 
and to prevent a second invasion. The oldest 
branch of the house of Bourbon had fallen, and 
not without reason, into great contempt. I 
pointed to the cadet branch as the only hope of 
good people and of men of good sense. I was not, 
however, initiated in any plot, I was not even in 
intimate relations with the Duc d’Orléans, [ has 
been presented to him, he had received me affa- 
bly, but I saw him rarely. His position marked 
him naturally in the circumstances in which we 
were,” 

It is singular to see the Duc de Broglie antici- 
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pating the Revolution of 1830 in the year 1514. 
He was probably not the only person who, at this 
time, desired to substitute the younger branch of 
the Bourbons for the eldest. Louis Philippe has 
left a curious volume of memoirs relating to this 
part of his life, and to his journey toGhent. It is 
not difficult to see in it that he was suspected by 
the King. He had disapproved some of the mea- 
sures of the Restoration, and was looked upon al- 
most as a Jacobin. 

Benjamin Constant, who had written violent 
articles against Napoleon when the news came 
of his departure from Elba, had fled to Angers. 
Since Tacitus and Juvenal, nothing more elo 
quent had been said against tyrants. Napoleon, 
who understood the man, instead of proscribing 
him, sent for him, asked his advice about the new 
Constitution, made of bim a sort of poiitical Ege- 
ria, and appointed him Councillor of State. When 
the Duc de Broglie saw him again, be was in his 
gilded uniform. There was no explanation; they 
jumped at once into the discussion of the articlcs 
of a new Cunstitution. Humboldt was present, 
and in high good-humor. The Duc de Broglie 
insisted upon the necessity of accepting the he- 
reditary principle in a house of peers. 

The Constitutionappeared under the name of 
** Acte additionnel,” and was submitted to the 
docile sanction of the people. It was adopted, as 
all preceding Constitutions had been. The Duc 
de Broglie took it seriously, and offered himself 
as a candidate for the new Chamber of Deputies ; 
but he was not thought, he says, sufficiently Bona- 
partist, and he was not elected. When he re- 
turned to Paris he saw the grand review of the 
army—the Emperor, surrounded by his splendid 
staff ; the Guard, the regiments who passed be- 
fore Napoleon: ‘‘ Cesar, morituri te salutant.” 
The whole of Europe was preparing to fall again 
on France ; everybody felt that the end was ap- 
proaching. 

The Duc de Broglie remained in Paris till Wa- 
terloo. He speaks severely of some of the men 
who came back with Louis XVIII: ‘* His Excel- 
lency the Duc dOtrante, the ex-Oratorian 
Fouché of Nantes, a monster running over with 
blood, with gall, and with mud, was enacting his 
latest treason (the smallest,surely, of his peccadil- 
loes),in taking the oath from the hands of the 
son of Saint-Louis, the brother of Louis XVI., 
amid the acclamations of good royalists.” His 
patron on this expedition was the ancient Bishop 
of Autun, who, after having successively thrown 
away his priest’s gown on the fall of the monar- 
chy, his toga on the fall of the Directory, his lit- 
tle crown of Benevento on the fall of the empire, 
had merely become now the Prince de Talley- 
rand, first minister of his most Christian King. 
What figure nis most Christian King cut be- 
tween these two défroqués I cannot imagine, but 
I have been told that when they remounted their 
carriage, Pozzo di Borgo laughed and said to his 
neighbor: ‘‘I should like to hear what these lambs 
have tosay.” 

Bliicher entered the Tuileries first with his 
Prussians. Thedoors of the two chambers were 
shut. The royalist reaction began allover France, 
The Duc de Broglie passes rapidly over the return 
of the King to Paris and the events which fol- 
lowed. The King struck from the House of Peers 
the members who had consented to sit in the Im- 
perial House of Peers, and replaced them by noted 
royalists. He exiled thirty-eight persons more or 
jess known, Carnot among the number, who,when 
he saw himself on the list, went to Fouché and 
asked him: ‘‘ Where do you wish me to go, trai- 
tor?” ‘* Wherever you like, imbecile,” answered 
his ex-colleague of the Committee of Public Safe- 

ty. The traitor soon followed the imbecile. The 
Government first offered Fouché the mission to 
the United States, he refused it; he accepted the 
mission to Dresden and finall y retired to Gritz. 
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The Duc de Broglie is very severe on the 
House of Peers of 1815, of which he was a mem- 
ber. ‘‘I do not exaggerate,” he says, ‘‘ when I 
say that the violence of the dominant party, in 
the Chamber and out of the Chamber, recalled 
the worst days of the National Convention.” 
The escape of M. de la Valette from his prison 
divided Paris into two camps: on one side the 
men whom the Duc de Broglie calls the Jacobins 
of the monarchy, and on the other side the 
moderate men of all shades of opinions and of 
all ranks. M. de la Valette had been arrested 
on the 16th of August and condemned to death 
on the 20th of November. Marshal Ney, ar- 
rested on the 6th of August, was condemned to 
death on the 6th of December. Three peers only 
were adverse to the condemnation, the Duc de 
Broglie, Lanjuinais, and Porcher de Richebourg. 
The Duke gives interesting details of the discus- 
sions which took place between them. The vote 
was nominal, and each peer had to answer these 
questions: Did Marshal Ney read this proclama- 
tion to the troops? In so doing, did the Marshal 
commit the crime of high treason? The facts 
were so clear that Lanjuinais said yes, though he 
added that, in his opinion, Ney was covered by 
the articles of the Capitulation of Paris. M. 
Porcher said yes, and begged the Chamber to 
be generous in the application of the law. The 
Duc de Broglie spoke among the last, and said 
boldly no to the second question: ‘ There is,” 
said he, ‘‘no crime without any criminal inten- 
tion; no treason without premeditation. I see, 
in the facts with which Marshal Ney is justly re- 
proached, no premeditation, no intention of trea- 
son. He left with the intention of remaining 
faithful. At the last moment, he succumbed to 
a current which seemed to him general, and 
which unfortunately was so. It was a weakness 
which will be severely characterized by history, 
but which does not fall under the definitions of 
the law. There are, besides, events which, by 
their nature and their consequences, are out of 
the pale of human justice.” The Duke says that 
after having spoken thus, ‘“‘he owes it to the 
Chamber to say that the temerity and, he might 
even say, considering the times and the circum- 
stances, the scandal of his first vote excited no 
exclamation nor murmur; and that, at the exit 
from the session, nobody avoided him, or showed 
him any ill will.” 

This memorable sitting of the House of Peers 
ended very late. The Duc de Broglie returned 
to his house, but could not sleep. He opened his 
window in the early morning, and saw an Eng- 
lish battalion marching, with drums and mu- 
sic. ‘It was at this moment that Marshal Ney, 
whom the fire and the sword of the enemy had 
always spared, fell under twelve French balls. 
The general of these Englishmen, the true com- 
mander of Paris, at this lugubrious epoch, Wel- 
lington, could have hindered this sacrifice with 
one single word. It would have been better for 
his glory to have even forced the text of the Ca- 
pitulation in favor of Ney, than to have done 
violence to the conscience of Louis XVIII. by im- 
posing on him as minister a regicide Terrorist.” 

Mme, de Staél had meanwhile established her- 
self at Pisa with her daughter, with Schlegel, and 
with M. Rocca, whose health was rapidly sink- 
ing. At the beginning of 1816 the Duc de Broglie 
left for Italy with the son of Mme. de Staél. His 
marriage with Mlle. de Staél was celebrated in 
February. There were two religious ceremonies; 
the Protestant service was read by an Irish cler- 
gyman named De Lacy, and one of the witnesses 
was an Englishman, familiarly called Bob Smith, 
the brother of Sydney Smith, who was staying in 
Pisa for the health of a daughter. Robert Smith 
had been the friend of Mr. Canning from child- 
hood, and was deemed his superior. When he 
entered Parliament, it was thought that he would 
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be a great Parliamentarian. When he rose for 
the first time he could not speak ; he sat down, 
and never tried to speak again. 

During his stay in Italy the Duc de Broglie be- 
came well acquainted with Sismondi. He saw 
the Countess of Albany, and Gonfalonieri, the 
hope and ornament of the Liberals in italy, who 
afterwards paid for this honor by a long cap- 
tivity in the prison of Spielberg. He stopped on 
nis return at Coppet, on the Lake of Geneva, and 
took as much interest in the politics of the Canton 
of Geneva as if he had been a Swiss. He often 
saw at Coppet Lord Byron, then a voluntary ex- 
ile, who was living on the lake with an Italian 
doctor named Polidori. He also became acquaint- 
ed with the famous Stein, and with Gen. La 
Harpe, with Lord Lansdowne and Lord Brough- 
am. He gives very vivid portraits of these per- 
sonages. On his return to Paris he took his place 
in the House of Peers, and his political career 
fairly began. 





Correspondence. 


JOHN HARVARD. — AUDI ALTERAM 
PARTEM, 


To THE Epritor oF THE NaTION : 

Sir: I have received a macked copy of No. 
1084 of The Nation, containing an article con- 
tributed by “ Z.,” of Cambridge, Eng., entitled 
‘‘ John Harvard and his Ancestry: Notes on Mr. 
Waters,” which seems to call for a reply. I will 
refer to its statements and criticisms in order. 

If ‘* Z.” will take the pains to inquire of John 
T. Hassam, Esq., the Chairman of the Committee 
on English Research of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, he will learn that more 
than two years ago, or early in 1884, an attempt 
was wade to examine the Records of St. Katha- 
rine’s Hospital, with results similar to those 
which attended his own attempt. 





As to the significance of the clause in the Pro- , 


bate Act of Thomas Harvard’s will, reserving 
power of probate for his brother John ‘‘ when 
he should come to seek it,” let me say that | 
have seen too many Probate Acts with like 
clauses, not to be aware that it was a ‘set 
form,” which, on the face of it, shows simply 
that ‘‘the other executor did not then prove.” 
The fact, however, that, within a short time 
after the probate of this will, ovr John Harvard 
made his appearance in New England, seemed 
to me, and I think rightfully, to impart to 
the “set form,” in this instance, a_ special 
significance, as furnishing the reason why 
“the other executor did not then prove,” 
viz.: that he may have been crossing the 
ocean, or that, intending so to do, he knew 
that he could not properly attend to the 
business of settling the estate of his brother. At 
any rate, my notice of this clause and the expla- 
nation of the non-appearance of ‘*‘ the other ex- 
ecutor,” which suggested itself at once to my 
mind, led to the discovery of John Harvard. 
From the extract from the letter of the late Col. 
Chester, published in the New England Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Register of 1882 (p. 319), 
we may draw the reasonable inference tbat he 
had made this problem a matter of study : an in- 
ference which I have had confirmed by the posi- 
tive testimony of one of his intimate friends, the 
Rev. Frederick Brown, whose loss the antiqua- 
rian world has had so recently to deplore. I will 
venture to assert tbat if Col. Chester had chanced 
to see this will of Thomas Harvard (hidden from 
a special search by a faulty index), so keen an 
investigator would not have failed to be struck 
by the significance of the ‘‘set form ” 1m this in- 
stance, and would never have rested until he had 
solved the problem. He would have zealously 
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sougrt for every reference to these Southwark 
Harvards. He would have reéxamined and scru- 
tinized with especial care the will of the father. 
He would have noticed the incimate relation 
which Richard Yearwood bore to the family, 
and would have most assuredly hunted for the 
will of that trusted friend of the Hurvards. 
Finding that, he would have noted the signifi- 
cance of one little sentence in the bequests of the 
testator to his wife Katherine: ** And I do fur- 
ther give unto her all such household stuff and 
so much value in plate as she brought with hen 
when I married her.” A genealogist of his large 
experience would have noticed this almost ‘set 
form” instantly ; and instantly these questions 
would have suggested themselves: Was not this 
Katherine the testator’s second wife ? Was she 
not a widow when he married her? If so, whose ¢ 
May she not have been the widow of his old 
friend Robert Harvard? I do not know how 
much experience ‘‘ Z.” has had ; but, for myself, 
I can say that I never read such a bequest as ‘‘ I 
give my wife such household stuff as she brought 
with her on our marriage,” that the second of 
the questions above does not arise in my mind. 
| fully believe, therefore, that Col. Chester would 
have tried to find the will of Katherine Year- 
wood, if she made one; and, finding it, would 
have settled the question of the parentage of 
John Harvard. It seems to me clear that the 
interest he took in the subject only needed such 
astimulus as that clause of reservation in the 
probate of Thomas Harvard’s will to hurry him 
forward to the discovery, perhaps years ago. 

Reserving for the present the consideration of 
errors in the text, I come to the matter of the 
excerpt from the records of the Clothworkers’ 
Company, for which *Z.” is entitled to my 
thanks and the commendation of all interested in 
the history of the Harvard family. Crowded 
with work as I was, and pressed for time, I sim- 
ply held it in reserve (the story of Harvard's 
family and ancestry is not yet finished by any 
means). 1 could guess beforehand the nature of 
the genealogical evidence it would furnish, and 
knew just where to lay my hand on it when it 
should be needed. If the mother’s will had not 
turned up, ** Z.” may feel quite sure this would 
have been presented in my first contribution, and 
relied upon as evidence to show that Thomas 
and John Harvard were sons of Robert. The 
mother’s will found, this was not so necessary. I 
suppose, however, it will yet appear (subject to 
the decision of the Committee); only ‘*Z.,” I trust, 
will not think it strange if my copy differs a lit- 
tle from his. 

Then follow two rather singular criticisms. 
First, as to the induction of John Sadler, the 
father, at Ringmer, he says: ‘‘Mr. Waters ap 
pears here to be mixing up the two separate acts 
of induction and institution.” I derived my first 
information on this point from the MSS. of the 
well-known Sussex antiquary, Sir William Bur- 
rell, who wrote ‘* Ind.,” which 1 ventured to *‘ ex- 
tend,” to quote an expression used by * Z.” 
Further research proved Burrell to be right. 

Second, in regard to John Sadler, the son, Master 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge, my statement, 
gathered from a well-known book,to which I re- 
ferred, is thus criticised: ‘‘ This statement can 
only have been made in ignorance of the facts.” 
It seems to me that the charge of ignorance ap- 
plies to Le Neve and not to me. 

My omission of uno (!) before executori and 
the error (!) of petitur for petitum remain to be 
considered. For calling my attention to the for- 
mer, ‘*Z.” has my thanks. I find, on looking 
back, that I had already noticed this omission. I 
hope *‘ Z.” will pardon me if I suggest that the 
omitted word, in the present instance, is unius, 
and not, as he suggests, uno. As to the error of 
petitur for petitum, I must very decidedly take 
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issue with *Z.” In my reading of some thou- 
sands of English wills I must have seen some 
scores (I may say hundreds) which contained in 
the Probate Acts the “set form” to which * Z.” 
refers, and I do not believe I have ever seen peti- 
tum or anything but petitur. I donot feel called 
upon to enter the lists as champion for the clerks 
who chose to employ the future active participle 
rather than the supine in ‘** um” after the verb of 
motion, to express intention. I simply note the 
fact that they did so choose and I but followed 
copy. I did not even “ extend” the original into 
petiturus, as probably ‘“ Z.” would have done; 
although I cannot say that I have any serious ob- 
jections to make to that, provided that due care 
be taken, e. g., if the character p is to be extend- 
ed, the context should be carefully examined, 
and the sense should determine whether it be 
extended into *‘ par” or * per.” To give exam- 
ples—ptem would be partem, nup would be nu 
per, and » octo annos would be per octo annos, 
Henry F. WATERS. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, May 8, 1886. 





COLLEGIATE ALUMN.E, 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 


Sir: A recent number of the Nafion contain- 
ed the review of a work describing life in an 
Eastern college, and conclusions were drawn 
from the book regarding the progress made in 
the collegiate education of women. If these con- 
clusions are based solely on the books that have 
as yet appeared intended to describe the college 
life of women, they are unfortunately correct— 
the opportunities presented for higher education 
have simply prolonged for four years the period 
of boarding-school life. But the great majority 
of college alumnz have not been inclined to 
write novels and romances, and while they feel 
it is only natural that the general public should 
derive its impressions from the works of those 
who have, they also feel that these books present 
as unfaithful a picture of the aims and work of 
the average college woman as do the current 
newspaper comments on athletics at Harvard 
and Yale of the intellectual life of these institu- 
tions. 

The time is yet too short fcr them to point to 
many great results to substantiate their position, 
but beginnings have been made which it is hoped 
will put their work before the public in a truer 
light. In 1882 an organization was perfected in 
Boston of the alumnz resident in the East of the 
thirt sen leading co-educational and women’s col- 
leges, and it now enrolls 450 members. In 1885 
a similar association was formed in Chicago of 
Western alumne; its present membership being 
eighty. Branch organizations have been estab- 
lished in all the leading cities East and West, where 
local meetings are held in addition to the annual 
meetings of the parent organizations. It is be- 
lieved that these two societies fairly represent 
the aims of the college women of this country. 

One purpose of the associations has been to 
investigate all questions affecting the higher edu- 
cation of women, and by scientific methods to 
enforce the theories of those advocating such 
education. The two objections most frequently 
urged against the advanced training of women 
are, first, that they are physically :mcapable of 
it ; and, second, that it will be detrimental to the 
best interests of society by withdrawing women 
from domestic life. The first subject undertaken 
by the Eastern Association was an inquiry into 
the effect of collegiate education upon the physi- 
cal condition of women. Elaborate statistics 
were collected by the Association, and after- 
wards compiled by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor. It was the wish of those 
engaged in the work that these facts should 
speak for themselves, and the general attention 
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that has been called to them, and the conclusions 
derived from them by the thinking public, they 
feel have not been unfavorable to the cause 

A glance at the work already accomplished and 
at what bas been begun will indicate the thought 
of the Association in regard to the second objec 
tion made. Among the first plans of the Easteru 
Association was the formation of a club for the 
study of the various phases of household sanitary 
science. Practical investigation was made of the 
subject of drainage, plumbing, ventilation, ete., 
a bibliography was prepared, the results of the 
studies made were put in circulation, and mate > 
rial aid given to others outside of the society on’ 
this important but neglected subject. Careful 
study has also been made of the opportunities for 
work open to women who have others dependent 
upon them for support, but who are prevented 
by domestic duties from seeking salaried posi 
tions, It is believed that important assistance has 
been given in the information collected and chs 
tributed concerning horticulture, silk culture, 
bread-making, fruit-canning, and other domestic 
professions. Again, it bas been the aim of the 
Western Association to make inquiries concern 
ing the training of women in household science 
They have no desire to revolutionize society in 
any way, but they realize that hap-hazand ways 
often prevail in many that 
much has been done to open new lines of work to 
woman, but little has been done to tmprove ber 
work in those flelds that have always been con 
sidered by the opponents of higher education for 
women legitimately bers, Plans have therefore 
been perfected to make extended inquiries into 
the advantages afforded for the industrial educa 
tion of women, to consider the practical results of 
what has already been done, and to devise the 
ways and means for giving further help on this 
much-vexed question 

In the line of purely scholastic work, clubs 
have been formed among the members for the 
study of political science, art, local history, and 
kindred subjects, With the hope of still further 
stimulating the desire among women for sound 
scholarship, the Western Association bas recent 
ly taken steps to secure the establishment of a 
fellowship open to women 


households ; while 


But two colleges as 
vet offer such privileges, and it is earnestly be- 
lieved that greater opportunities in that direc 
tion would be as productive of good results as 
has been the establishment of fellowships at Har 
vard and Johns Hopkins. 

Other subjects have been considered by the as- 
sociations, but it is hoped that the above will be 
considered indicative of an earnest desire on the 
part of college-trained women to prove * that 
the college course is not looked upon merely as 
an experience of the past, or as a means of secur- 
ing a livelihood, but as a preliminary training 
which leads to a broad sympathy and ready’ co 
operation with the interests of society.”.—Re 
spectfully. M. 

May 27, 1888. 





NATIONAL DIFFERENCES OF LANGUAGE. 
To tHe Eprror or THE NaTIon: 


Srr: The unpretending little volume on French- 
English Pseudo-Synonyms, which you mentioned 
the other day in your Notes, is interesting not 
only in itself, but from the avenues of thought it 
leads into, but does not itself pursue. One of 
these is of the difficulties of translation and its 
frequent errors, to the consideration of which 
you have lately given so much space; and Mr 
Attwell’s illustrations of the subject are excellent- 
ly to the point—both his quotation from an Eng 
lish newspaper to the effect that Pre Hyacinthe 
had remarked that the cross had been brutally 
(‘‘brutalement”) removed from the Pantheon, 
and his reference to a mistake in an English 
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translation of a French sketch of peasant life in 
Russia, where ‘‘ the sacred images in his humble 
room” were spoken of. Thisisa perfect example 
of how inaccurate a literal translation may be. 
‘‘Image” in French may be image in English; 
but it is also picture, and that must be its mean- 
ing in such a connection, since sacred images are 
not permitted by the Greek Church. Mr. Att- 
well’s personal reminiscence is amusing, of ‘‘hear- 
ing a well-informed man state as a grave fact, 
that it was the custom of the faithful, and even of 
Protestant visitors, to kiss the Pope’s mule [slip- 
per) while the Holy Father gave his blessing 
seated on the docile animal.” His delusion might 
well have been supported by the Provencal ‘‘dic- 
ton,” of which Daudet has made so diverting a 
story —‘‘ Cet homme-la, méfiez-vous ! 11 est comme 
la mule du pape, qui garde sept ans son coup de 
pied.” 

But another class of thoughts whicb this book 
suggests is of the qualities of national character 
evidenced by the presence or absence of certain 
words in a language. Do not glance on at my 
next sentence, fearing lest the everlasting old 
‘*home” and “chez soi” is about to flow from 
my pen! No; my few trifling illustrations.— 
most of them drawn from Mr. Attwell—are con- 
nected with political or legal rather than social 
phraseology. 

‘*No French word,” says Mr. Attwell, ‘‘ ren- 
ders at all closely the sense of the English noun 
‘bribe’”: présent a corrompre, one must say 
clumsily, or use app@t, which is faraway. For 
our verb they have suborner, corrompre, gagner, 
acheter, not conveying precisely the same idea. 
Yet one would suppose it difficult to write his- 
tory intelligibly—whether Roman, English, or 
French (we will not speak of American)—without 
a word expressing ‘‘ bribery ” as well as ‘‘ corrup- 
tion.” I am reminded of a conversation between 
Dr. Whateley and M. De Beaumont, which is re- 
ported in one of Sir Charles Lyell’s letters, when 
De Beaumont said: ‘‘Then you have another 
word, ‘job,’ which we cannot translate; it is a 
sublime word that—God knows we have the 
thing.” Itis curious that the English ‘‘ bribe” 
is derived directly from the French bribe, and 
acquired its own meaning probably from the fact 
that the French word, meaning originally a 
‘hunk ” of bread, came to mean a piece of bread 
given to a beggar. For the last hundred and 
fifty years and more (through the signification of 
‘* broken victuals,” ‘‘ scraps”) it has been used, in 
the plural, almost as a synonym of ‘ citations,” 
quotations; or, more exactly, for fragments of 
conversation or of books. 

Again: ‘‘ No French word represents trespass, 
in the sense of unlawful passing over a boundary 
of land; this offence is expressed by the phrase 
violation de propriété.” Trépasser (from which 
trespass is derived) retains, from the Latin trans- 
passare, only the figurative meaning ‘to pass 
from life to death,’ ‘ to die,’ and the noun trépas 
is never made use of save in a highly poetic style; 
though in legal phrase ‘‘ the deceased ” may be le 
trépassé. Itis evident that Frenchmen do not 
allow “trespassing on my grounds,” and conse- 
quently have no word for it. 

A word the signification of which we might do 
well to adopt from the French is dilapidation, 
used for ‘‘ squandering of public revenues.’ Our 
**dilapidation ” is in French délabrement; but we 
could easily retain our present use, and add to it 
the figurative use, which is in accordance with 
the Latin derivation and is admirably sugges- 
tive. 

These remarks might be indefinitely extended; 
but I have said enough to show the interest that 

attaches to such observations, oe 











Notes. 


WE have received advance sheets of Gen. J. C. 
Frémont’s ‘Memoirs of My Life,’ an elaborate 
work in which ‘‘the Pathfinder” will dwell par- 
ticularly on his Western explorations and the sei- 
zure of Cahfornia; the Presidental campaign of 
1856; and his war experience—the last two di- 
visions being in the nature of a vindication. Mrs. 
Frémont contributes a sketch of the life of her 
father, Senator Benton, in connection with 
Western expansion. The full-page steel engrav- 
ings are a pleasant reversion to an almost obso- 
lete style of illustration. The narrative cannot 
fail to command a high degree of interest, and 
may not improbably revive old controversies 
while rectifying current errors. The publishers 
are Belford, Clarke & Co., Chicago and New 
York. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce an entirely 
new and complete edition (in two sizes of paper) 
of the writings of Longfellow, including his 
translation of Dante, in eleven volumes. The va- 
rious readings of the poems will be recorded in 
footnotes, as well as the dates of composition and 
publication, for which the recently published bi- 
ography affords invaluable data. Indexes will be 
given where convenient. There will be several 
portraits on steel. The large-paper edition will 
be limited to 500 copies. Delivery will begin in 
September. 

Upon the completion of Mr. Lodge’s edition of 
Hamilton’s works, now near at hand, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons will undertake a new and complete but 
limited edition of the works of Benjamin Franklin, 
edited by Mr. John Bigelow, in ten volumes, uni- 
form with the Hamilton. The Autobiography 
will be printed from the original MS. now in pos- 
session of Mr. Bigelow,who will also avail himself 
of the Stevens collection recently acquired by our 
Government. Itis hoped to make this an édi- 
tion définitive, 

D. Appleton & Co. announce a ‘Centennial 
History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of New York, 1785-1885,’ prepared by 
General Wilson, and freely illustrated; ‘ Earth- 
quakes and Other Earth Movements,’ by Prof. 
John Milne, of the Tokio College of Engineering ; 
and two volumes iu a new “‘ International Educa- 
tion Series,” viz.: ‘The Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,’ by Dr. J. K. F. Rosenkranz, of Kénigsberg; 
and ‘ A History of Education,’ by Prof. F. V. N. 
Painter, of Roanoke College, Va. Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris edits the series. 

An educational novelty is promised in July by 
Ginn & Co., ‘ A Beginner’s Book in French,’ by 
Sophie Doriot, ‘‘ with comic illustrations.” 

A new and enlarged edition of Prof. W. O. 
Crosby’s ‘Common Minerals and Rocks’ is pro- 
mised by D. C. Heath & Co. 

Roberts Bros. have brought out a fresh edition 
of Mics M. F. Rossetti’s ‘Shadow of Dante,’ first 
published in 1872. Time has not, we believe, im- 
paired the value of this guide and key to the ‘ Di- 
vine Comedy.’ The same publishers have added 
‘Eugénie Grandet’ to their series of translations 
from Balzac. 

Mr. F. M. Crawford’s ‘ Mr, Isaacs,’ as the first 
issue in Macmillan’s Summer Reading Series, in 
paper covers, makes a very attractive appear- 
ance, 

To their ‘‘Traveller’s Series” G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons have added Hood’s ‘ Up the Rhine,’ with the 
author’s illustrations. 

It is evident from the third edition of Mr. 
Charles Eyre Pascoe’s ‘ London of To-Day’ (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros.) that this unconventional 
guide-book is not to be fettered in improvement 
by stereotype plates. The changes from last 
year’s issue are very numerous; there are forty- 
three chapters in place of forty-seven, filling, 








however, the same number of pages; the arrange- 
ment of topics as of cuts has been freely altered ; 
many of the illustrations are new; everywhere 
one sees fresh matter, as, under Theatres, the 
visit of Mr. Daly’s company from New York. 
Mr. Pascoe, introducing the tourist to shops and 
hotels, does not always seem disinterested, but 
we are not prepared to say that any one will suf- 
fer by being biassed by him. His next improve- 
ment ought to be an index. 

‘Through the Yellowstone Park on Horseback,’ 
by George W. Wingate (O. Judd Co.), is the 
story of a party of ladies and gentlemen who 
made a most enjoyable trip through the National 
Park by wagon and saddle, camping along the 
roadside. Those contemplating a journey to the 
Yellowstone, and knowing no more about the 
country than they do about Africa, as was the 
case with our author before leaving home, may 
find this book entertaining reading. As a guide- 
book, however, it cannot be highly recommended. 
The party were in the Park only ten days, and 
managed to pick up a good deal of misinforma- 
tion from stage-drivers and self-appointed guides 
who, apparently, were also making for the first 
time a trip through Wonderland. A chapter on 
the Mammoth Springs is singularly faulty in its 
statements. Yellowstone and Shoshone Lakes, 
Mount Washburn, the Gallatin Mountains, the 
Fossil Forest, and the charming country between 
the Mammoth Springs and Yancey’s were un- 
visited. That itis possible to make such excur- 
sions without too great expenditure of time and 
money is clearly shown by the author. 

We have received Rowell’s ‘ American News- 
paper Directory’ for 1886, a volume of nearly 2,- 
000 pages which is not unwieldy, and is, as usual, 
a very handsome specimen of typography. Of 
the many works of its class it stands incontesta- 
bly at the head. So far as our observation ex- 
tends, it has always been free from traces of axe- 
grinding, and has endeavored in good faith to 
obtain and publish the exact truth concerning 
the newspapers which it catalogues with ex- 
haustive details. This spirit is not met half way 
by all newspaper proprietors—for reasons not 
far to seek. 

Our readers have already made the acquaint- 
ance of the Southern Bivouac by our occasional 
comments uponits monthly bill of fare. Itisa 
literary and historical magazine published at 
Louisville (B. F. Avery & Sons), and if on its li- 
terary side it is relatively weak, its historical ar- 
ticles (principally in connection with our civil 
war) have had and still have a very considerable 
value, andcan by no means be neglected in the 
mass of military reminiscence now so much in 
vogue in our Northern periodicals. Maps, por- 
traits, and other illustrations of good quality 
have been liberally emploved by the editors, 
Messrs. Basil W. Duke and R. W. Knott. These 
remarks have been suggested by the completed 
and bound volume, No. 1 of the new series, now 
before us. The page is comely and the priut ex- 
cellent. We speak under correction, which we 
du not anticipate, when we say that the Southern 
Bivouac represents the h gh-water mark of South- 
ern periodical literature in our day. This volume 
was worth a fuller index. 

Mr. John Oldcastie’s record of the life of ‘ The 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster’ (Catholic 
Publication Society) from the time of the Gor- 
ham judgment in 1850, which determined Man- 
ning to join the Catholic Church, has an icono- 
graphic value that may be pointed out here. 
There are no fewer than five portraits of Man- 
ning, from early childhood to the present year. 

The reprinting from the Report of the Michi- 
gan State Board of Health for 1885 of Mr. Erwin 
F, Smith’s paper upon the ‘ Influence of Sewerage 
and Water Supply on the Death-rate in Cities,’ 
read before the Sanitary Convention at Ypsi- 
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lanti last July, gives the opportunity for wider 


circulation of a very elaborate, careful, and 
valuable document. The author disclaims pre- 
senting anything new. In the sense of bringing 
to light some new ultimate fact, that may be 
true; but he has correlated so much, and has 
done it so well, that his work has a much greater 
value than the mere setting forth of something 
not before known, The paper, which is support- 
ed by more than thirty tables and is illustrated 
by several graphic charts, discusses especially 
the association of cholera, typhoid fever, and 
diphtheria with good and bad sewerage ; the 
rates of sickness and mortality ; the economic 
value of men sick and well, and the possibility 
of increasing the world’s wealth-making power 
and of diminishing its ill-health and suffering 
by engineering agencies. The mere money 
waste by typhoid fever alone the author fixes, 
using a very low estimate, at $25,000,000 for the 
United States year by year. Diphtheria he does 
not regard as especially related to sewers. 

The amiable if not very strong features of 
General Master Workman Powderly seem to 
have been well caught in the life-size lithogra- 
phic profile sent us by J. H. Bufford’s Sons, 293 
Broadway. 

No. 21 of the Bibliographical Contributions of 
the Library of Harvard University is a quin- 
quennial continuation of a corresponding list pub- 
lished in 1881, which ccvered the publications of 
the University and its officers for the decade 
1870-1880. We now have in sixty-two pages the 
publications for 1880-1885, together with the 
chief publications relating to the University. 
The fecundity of Mr. C. F. Adams, jr.’s ‘‘ Col- 
lege Fetish” is shown in the large number of 
pamphlets and articles which it evoked; and the 
student of the question will find in these lists a 
pretty exhaustive guide to the current literature 
of the controversy over Greek (and the classics 
generally) in education. We may notice also 
the bibliography and phyllograpby—to coin a 
word signifying lists of newspaper and periodi- 
cal articles—of John Harvard, and of the Elec- 
tive System and College Discipline. 

Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, London, will 
sell on July 1 the second portion of the late 
Henry Stevens's Historical Collections relating to 
America. Copies of the catalogues can be ob- 
tained of the Bookmart Publishing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and of C. C. Soule, 26 Pemberton 
Square, Boston. It contains an index to 603 
numbers, good as far as it goes, but with a geo- 
graphical classification mainly. Mr. Stevens's 
own works are embraced in Nos. 491-521, the last 
being his ‘ Recollections of Mr. James Lenox,’ 
just from the press. 

Our American periodical indexes are begin- 
ning to have foreign imitators. Last year in 
Russia was issued a systematic table of articles 
contained in twelve leading reviews from 1830 to 
1884; and Italy has just published a ‘ Catalogo 
metodico degli Scritti contenuti nelle Publica- 
zioni periodiche italiane e straniere,’ of which 
the first part, ‘‘ Scritti biografici e critiche,” has 
534 pages, and 17,209 entries taken from 241 re- 
views. At the end is an index of authors. 

The unfortunate Count Porro and his junior 
associate, Prof. Licata, slain in Harrar, are 
commemorated with portraits in L’Jllustrazione 
Italiana for May 9, as is also the late Dr. Agos- 
tino Bertani, the eminent friend of Garibaldi 
and his companion in the field. Noteworthy, too, 
are numerous engravings from photographs of 
Mandalay, furnished by the Italian physician to 
King Theebaw. 

Mr. Wm. R. Jenkins has began his promised 
series of ‘‘ Novelle Italiane” with the * Alberto’ 
of Edmondo De Amicis. English notes have been 
added by Prof. T. E. Comba. The eighth of Mr. 
Jenkins’s ‘‘Contes Choisis” is ‘Les Fiancés de 
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trinderwald’ and ‘ Les Amoureux de Catherine,’ 
by Erckmann-Chatrian. 

The second volume of M. G. Vapereau's ‘ Ele- 
ments d’histoire de la littérature francaise’ (Pa- 
ris: Hachette; Boston: Schoenhof) makes a very 
good text-book of elementary literary history, bio- 
graphical notices, and well-chosen extracts from 
the principal French writers of the seventeenth 
century. The author has in many cases merely 
reproduced parts of his very useful ‘ Dictionnaire 
des Littératures,’ taking care, however, to pre- 
sent his subject in a more didactic manner, and 
omitting all that would tend to lessen the value 
of the work as a manual in the schoolroom. 
There is, for such an elementary work, rather a 
display of erudition, in the long lists of ** works 
to be consulted” appended to every biographical 
and literary notice; but in this M. Vanereau 
seems only to be following the fashion which 
makes of many school-books works fitted rather 
for teachers’ guides than for scholars’ manuals. 

The more important papers in M. Octave 
Uzanne’s ‘Nos Amis les Livres: causeries sur 
la littérature curieuse et la librairie’ (Paris : 
Quantip) are those recording his personal recol- 
lections of the late Paul Lacroix, those indicating 
the hitherto uncollected writings of Baudelaire, 
and those describing the strange career of Jules 
Vallés. The tenth chapter is a lively study of 
** Le Livre & Paris.” The seventh is a discussion 
of the many books which the police have seized, 
generally for good reason. It is to be noted that, 
although M. Uzanne himself writes cleanly and 
without offence, he betrays a certain hankering 
for the books which every gentleman's library 
should be without. * Nos Amis les Livres’ is beau- 
tifully printed in a limited edition of 1,065 copies 
ovly, and is illustrated with an inexpensive fron- 
tispiece—an etching by M. H. Manesse. There is 
an outline of an index, if we may so call it, alto- 
gether insufficient. 

As M., Jules Claretie, now the manager of the 
Comédie-Frangaise, has had to resign his position 
on the Temps, the * Vie & Paris, 1885° is the last 
volume of his collected chroniques which we are 
likely to have for a long time. In the six vo- 
lumes to which the series extends, the historian of 
the future will find a clever, brilliant, and honest 
record of life in Paris in the years 1880-5, much 
good criticism, many neatly turned anecdotes, an 
abundance of personal reminiscence, and a great 
variety of odds and ends of amusing information. 
Of especial interest in this volume are recollec- 
tions of Edmond About and Victor Hugo. 

The Bulletin of the Cercle Saint-Simon gives 
the programme of a forthcoming “audition de 
musique et chant de l'époque révolutionnaire 
before the members of this active historical socie- 
ty—we believe, the second concert of its kind, 
the first having been folk-songs. The words of 
three of the choruses are printed in advance, 
ladies participating in these, as well as singing 
some of the solos. 

Fifty years ago saw the beginning, under the 
auspices of Heinrich Berghaus, of physical at- 
lases of the globe, and the name, of good right, 
remains at the head of the wholly new edition 
just begun by Justus Perthes (New York: Wester- 
mann)—‘ Berghaus’ Physikalischer Atlas,’ edited, 
with the aid of six eminent specialists, by Prof. 
Dr. Hermann Berghaus. The three maps of the 
first instalment are a pleasure to the eye and to 
the understanding. They represent the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea, with upwards of twenty 
side-maps ; the isothermal lines ; the flora of Eu- 
rope—all in lively and harmonious coloring. 

It will be remembered that Prof. Otto Keller's 
theory of the construction of the Saturnian verse 
(* Der Saturn. Vers als rhythmisch erwiesen,’ Leip- 
zig, 1885) was attacked with bitterness by Lucian 
Miller (‘ Der Saturn. Vers und seine Denkmiiler,’ 


Leipzig, 1885), whose apparently crushing argu- 
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ments hinted at the danger in presuming to enter 
a field which he considered his own. Others, as 
well as Prof. Miiller, still stoutly maintain that 
“Dabunt malum Metelli Naeulo poetae " 
was the metrical prototype of such a line as 
“The queen was in Ser parlor, eating bread and honey 
Prof. Keller has, however, lately published a se 
cond essay (Prague, 1886) in rejoinder to Miiller 
His examination of this difficult subject is rather 
too technical for anything short of a philological 
journal ; but to students of the classics we com 
mend his most interesting and scholarly answer 

The University of Pennsylvama has recently 
established a limited number of unendowed post 
graduate fellowships in political science and his 
tory. Graduates of any American college, either 
in arts or science, are eligible. Opportunities 
for advanced study will be open free of charge to 
the holders of these fellowships. Applications 
and testimonials should be sent to Prof. E J 
James, University of Pennsylvania, West Phila 
delphia. 

—It became evident to the friends of the reci 
procity copyright bill, upon the first day of the 
hearing before the Senate Committee on Patents, 
that Mr. Hawley bad determined to abandon the 
bill, which, though introduced by him, he was 
careful to explain was really drawn up by the 
Authors’ International Copyright League. The 
Senator's sensitiveness concerning the applica 
tion of the term * pirates” to persons who make 
a business of republishing foreign books without 
paying the authors— who in doing so, according 
to Mr. Hawley, only * publish what they have a 
perfect legal right to publish”; his reading Of 
selections from the tariff law showing what pro 
tection book-manufacturers now enjoy, only fo 
admit that he favored a legislative enactment 
requiring that foreign books, in order to be copy 
righted here, must be printed in this country ; 
and bis defence of the probibition of importa 
tion, together with bis anxiety to say something 
to promote a harmonious support of some bill 
** satisfa>tory to all,” could not fail to convince 
his hearers that, from a defender of the sim 
ple right of authors, he had been converted 
into the anxious champion of protection for 
paper-makers, binders, compositors, stereotyp 
ers, printers—every one (but the author) em 
ployed in the production of a book. It was 
therefore no surprise when the Committee re 
ported, not the “Hawley” bill, but Senator 
Chace’s bill, which also had been referred to it, 
January 21. The amendments in the reported 
bill (many of them mere verbal corrections) are 
not such as change the intent of the measure; 
the most important being the striking out of the 
clause in the original bill which enacted that the 
copyright upon a foreign work should be void in 
case the American manufacturer abandoned the 
publication of it—in other words, that the very 
tort suffered by the author in his publisher's 
breach of contract should give occasion to the 
legal confiscation of his entire property ! 

—The bill as now presented to the Senate pro- 
vides for such amendment of the chapter of the 
Revised Statutes relating to copyrights as will 
extend all its provisions to the works of foreign 
authors, provided the name of each book or 
other article copyrighted shall be recorded in the 
office of the Librarian of Congress not later than 
the day of publication in the country of origin, 
and that two copies of the best edition printed 
in the United States shall be deposited in the 
same office within three months after recording 
the title; from which date, until the expiration 
of the copyright, the importation of other edi- 
tions is prohibited, and collectors of customs and 
postmasters are authorized to seize all copies re- 
ceived at the custom-houses or post-offices. But 
the copyright obtained for a translation does not 
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give the right to exclude the original work for 
which no American copyright has been secured. 
The fee for recording the title is one dollar, and 
is to defray the expenses of lists of articles 
copyrighted to be prepared by the Librarian of 
Congress (who is authorized to employ an addi- 
tional clerk for this purpose), and to be printed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, at intervals of 
not more than a week, for distribution to col- 


lectors of customs and postmasters, and also to” 


such persons as may subscribe for them at a sum 
notexceeding five dollars perannum. Each num- 
ber of a periodical is considered an independent 
publication, subject to separate copyright, and 
so, also, each volume of a book, provided the vol- 
umes are published at different times and “the 
first one shall not have been issued before this 
act shall take effect”; and it seems intended, 
too, to provide that revised editions of books 
heretofore published, if issued after the act goes 
into force, may obtain a copyright, ‘‘ unless they 
form part of a series in course of publication at 
the time this act shall take effect.” But the word- 
ing of section 4 is not quite plain. The two 
clauses which we have quoted are amendments, 
and seem to have been interpolated for the ex- 
press purpose of preventing the proprietors of 
the ‘Encylopedia Britannica,’ and consequently 
all the authors concerned in its production, from 
availing themselves of the benefits which it is the 
purport of the bill to grant to English authors— 
a most unjust discrimination. The final section 
enacts that the bill shall go into effect July 1, 
1887, 


—One of the most curious perversions of his- 
tory of which the late Henry C. Carey was guilty 
—and he was guilty of a good many—was in his 
notion that the decay of Ireland was to be traced 
to ‘‘ British free trade.” This idea of the high- 
priest of the protectionists has been cherished by 
his disciples, and turns up frequently in their de- 
nunciations of the unutterable greed and duplici- 
ty of Great Britain. Its basis, of course, is in the 
vicious policy of protection and mercantilism 
which Great Britain followed in the eighteenth 
century in regard not only to Ireland, but to the 
American colonies and all the rest of the world. 
No one defends that policy nowadays, and it has 
about as much pertinence to the protective con- 
troversy of the present day as the war of the 
Revolution has to our present relations with 
Great Britain. Nevertheless, our friends the 
protectionists very often hurl it in our teeth; 
and very naturally the Irish home-rulers charge 
it up in their listof the oppressions of the British. 
There is consequently some interest, over and 
above the purely historical interest, in finding out 
exactly what it is all about. Mr. W. Cunning- 
ham makes a valuable and interesting contribu - 
tion to our knowledge of the subject in his article 
in the April number of the English Historical 
Review, on the Repression of the Woollen Manu- 
facture in Ireland. He shows that the manufac- 
ture which was repressed by Parliament in 
1698 and 1699, was a manufacture of cloths, chief- 
ly broadcloths, called ‘‘draperies.” It was car- 
ried on by the Protestants in Ireland, and had 
barely begun. A much more important and long- 
established industry, that of making friezes, was 
carried on by the Catholics. This was not inter- 
fered with at all; in fact, it was expressly ex- 
cepted from the statutes. The Protestant cloth 
manufacture was repressed much more for po- 
litical reasons than from any desire to check the 
economic development of Ireland. In any case, 
the industry was‘as yet insignificant, and its re- 
pression could have had but very slight effect. 
Of course no one can tell whether the industry, 
even if let alone, would have grown to any im- 
portance; probably it would not. The oppres- 
sion, such as it was, was by the English in 
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vanishes one of the grievances of Irish agita- 
tors; but as they have a good supply of others, 
the loss will not cause them much anxiety. Our 
protectionist anglers for the Irish vote might 
be more embarrassed by having one of their pet 
illustrations of the wickedness of Great Britain’s 
commercial policy thus subjected to serious 
correction; for their stock of arguments is run- 
ning low. But they will doubtless get over the 
difficulty by simply disregarding the results of a 
dry and prosaic historical investigation. 


—M. Eugéne Pellissier has put together a book 
of more than 400 pages, designed ‘for schools 
and candidates for public examinations,” on 
‘French Roots and their Families’ (Macmillan 
& Co.).. The getting up of the book as to size, 
type, paper, binding, and general disposition 
does honor to its publishers; as to its practical 
utility there may be some question. There is just 
enough of etymology to make the learner wish 
for more if he is curious in such things, not 
enough to fix any scientific principles of deriva- 
tions, and too much for one who only looks for a 
practical knowledge of words. There may bea 
certain utility in grouping together words of un- 
doubted origin which mutually shed light on 
each other, but what advantage is it to the learn- 
er to put under gueule, on account of the Sanskrit 
gar, such words as gargoter, fr. root garg=gorg; 
gargole, gargouille, garqouillis, gargamelle, gar- 
gariser, gargarisme, etc.? And, besides, it may 
be doubted whether these words are all of the 
same family. Nor are the etymologies given al- 
ways tobe fully relied on. The writer has a ten- 
‘derness for Greek and Sanskrit roots, and in this 
direction he may be misleading. Thus, for nan- 
tir he gives Low Latin namium, Greek véuw, 
and there are many such etymologies given, with 
generally a Sanskrit root added, which ought to 
be verified by turning even to such elementary 
books as Scheler and Brachet. Even when the 
derivation may be relied on, it sometimes looks 
puzzling as given by M. Pellissier, thus: ‘‘ Tét 
(soon, early), L. tostus for torstus, fr. torrere, 
Scr. tarsh=to be dry.” Evidently such criticism 
of the book as this could be carried on almost in- 
definitely, as the words given above were taken 
almost at haphazard. In spite of all this, 
‘French Roots and their Families’ is not a use- 
less book. It may, carefully controlled, be of 
real service in furnishivg material to a teacher 
of French. 


—The May number of the Deutsche Rundschau 
contains the conclusion of the notable series of 
articles on ‘‘ Contemporary American Fiction,” 
by Anton E. Schénbach. He devotes this chap- 
ter to the ‘‘ realistic” school, as distinguished 
from the ‘‘ analytica]” discussed previously, and 
expends on the works of F. Marion Crawford 
and the politico - social novels ‘ Democracy,’ 
‘Throuzb One Administration,’ ‘The Bread win- 
ners,’ etc., a wealth of scholarly criticism hardly 
justified by their intrinsic importance, but in ro- 
freshing contrast to the ignorant flippancy dis- 
played by so many foreign critics of things Ame- 
rican. Judge Tourgée opens, somewhat strange- 
ly, the chapter on Southern novelists. Even his 
‘Fool’s Errand,’ Herr Schénbach says, shows 
the politician rather than the artist, and his 
other novels are severely dealt with. Cable 
naturally claims considerable space, and the de- 
scription of the varied aspects of Southern life is 
steeped in colors as rich as Cable’s own. Full 
justice is likewise done to ‘‘Uncle Remus,” to 
whose stories the writer assigns not only a high 
literary but a distinct ethnographic value. He 
is scarcely less lavish in his praise of ‘‘ Charles 
Egbert Craddock.” Many delicate touches re- 
veal Herr Schénbach’s thorough familiarity 
with the lesser literary lights of the past and 
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present, the allusion to Edmund Quincy as ‘‘ the 
American Steub” being a case in point. That 
his fondness for our literature has not disturbed 
the clearness of his critical vision is evinced by 
his comparison between American and German 
novelists, from which we transcribe a few sen- 
tences: ‘‘ As arule, American novelists give us too 
many interesting and too few simple characters. 
But in one respect they show their superiority, 
especially to us Germans—in their high technical 
finish. Such sins against the most elementary 
rules of novel writing as our principal story- 
tellers commit every day — defective exposi- 
tion, failure to maintain the level, purposeless 
motives and episodes—are rare with them. 
Therefore the average American novel is supe- 
rior to the average German one, and an intelli- 
gent reader may enjoy an English or American 
novel of fair quality without a sense of irrita- 
tion, whereas one equally good by a native 
writer will excite his ire. This accounts for the 
fact that America, while possessing no novelist 
of the first rank, bas several who are very near 
it.” 

—The May Rundschau contains still another 
article on an American subject, ‘‘The Cali- 
fornian Plain,” by E. Reyer, the fourth of a 
series. Among the other contributions a par- 
ticular interest attaches to Julian Schmidt’s post- 
humous essay on ‘‘ Leopold von Ranke,” sent to 
the editor only twelve hours before the writer's 
death, and hardly published before Ranke, too, 
is taken away. Pau! Heyse’s one-act tragedy 
‘‘Zwischen Lipp’ und Bechersrand” (Twixt the 
Cup and the Lip) is a painful surprise to those 
who have learned to associate the grace of 
Heyse’s execution with good taste in the choice 
of subjects. The idea of a bride discovering on 
her wedding night that her husband had seduced 
her mother and killed her father, would have 
been spurned by at least the «esthetic sense of a 
Feuillet or a Dumas. Dr. von Gizycki, in ‘‘ Let- 
ters on Modern Philosophical Literature,” dis- 
poses of about thirty philosophical works, in a 
manner exemplified in his ‘‘review” of John 
Fiske’s ‘Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy’: ‘‘ The 
best-known representative of evolutionism in 
America is John Fiske, whose principal work, 
‘Cosmic Philosophy,’ however, I have not yet 
read.” 


—Leopold von Ranke died on the 21st of May. 
On the 2ist of last December he celebrated (or, 
rather, all Germany celebrated) the ninetieth an- 
niversary of his birth. According to a discovery 
made by one of his relatives, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, in the church book of his native Thu- 
ringian village, that celebration ought to have 
taken place twenty-four hours earlier, but the 
historian ascribed greater authenticity to the 
traditions of his family than to the ecclesiastical 
record. Religious earnestness and love of truth 
and accuracy seem, in fact, to have been with 
Ranke family heirlooms, nor did they abandon 
him to his death. He was endowed with great 
strength both of body and mind, and what he 
achieved as a close student at the Gymnasium of 
Pforta was hardly less surprising than his efforts 
between the ages of eighty and ninety. Greek 
literature powerfully attracted him, but, after 
finishing his university studies at Leipzig, he de- 
voted himself to historical research, combining 
with it theological, philological, and classical in- 
quirvy. Thucydides, Luther, Niebuhr, and Fichte 
he subsequently declared to have been his prin- 
cipal masters. In 1818 he was appointed profes- 
sor at the Gymnasium of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
and after publishing the first (and only) volume 
of his ‘ Geschichte der romanischen und germani 
schen Volkerschaften von 1494-1535’ (1824) and 
‘Zur Kritik neuerer Geschichtschreiber,’ he be- 
came, in 1825, professor of history at the Univer- 
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sity of Berlin. This position he held till his 
death, though interrupting his earlier professo- 
rial activity by years of research in the libraries 
and archives of Vienna, Venice, Florence, and 
Rome, preceded by discoveries of extraordinary 
interest in the collections of Berlin. Historio- 
graphy from the original documentary sources, 
carried out with absolute objectiveness, with pre- 
cision and clearness, though not without artistic 
grouping and due regard for relief and individu- 
ality, now became the task of his life and the 
ideal of a school of historians of which he is just- 
ly deemed the founder, though himself a disciple 
of Niebuhr, and in part alsoof Dahlmann. Giese- 
brecht, Sybel, Duncker, and Waitz (who died 
a few days after him) may be mentioned as 
his foremost followers. Dahlmann’s friend, Ger- 
vinus, trod a different path, in which subjective 
and dogmatic illumination was a guiding con- 
sideration. Ranke at first concentrated his la- 
bors upon the history of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, producing successively ‘ Fiirsten 
und Volker von Siideuropa im 16. und 17. Jahr- 
hundert’ (1827), ‘Die rémischen Papste, ihre 
Kirche und ihr Staat im 16, und 17. Jabrbhun- 
dert ’—his masterwork—(1854-36), and ‘ Deutsche 
Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation’ (1859- 
40). To this field belong his later voluminous 
works, ‘ Franzésiche Geschichte,’ ete., and ‘ Eag- 
lische Geschichte,’ etc., the ‘Geschichte Wallen- 
stein’s,’ and other writings. The history of the 
Prussian state, of which he was appointed his- 
toriographer by Frederic William IV., shortly 
after his accession to the throne, he treated in 
‘Neun Biicher preussischer Geschichte,’ ‘ Zwilf 
Biicher preussischer Geschichte,’ and ‘ Der Ur- 
sprung des Siebenjihrigen Kriegs’; in biogra- 
pbies of Frederic the Great and Frederic Wil- 
liam IV.; in ‘ Hardenberg und die Geschichte des 
preussischen Staats von 1793-1813’ (1880-81), and 
several other publications. One of his early and 
most popular productions was his sketch of the 
Servian rising for independence, which he re- 
issued in a revised form in 1879. Of his ‘ Welt- 
geschichte,’ which he began as an octogenarian, 
and planned to embrace nine volumes, about one- 
half has appeared. He had, however, long ceased 
to work with his own hand and eyes, though con- 
tinuing active, wide awake, and indefatigable to 
the last. In politics he was conservative. King 
William ennobled him and made him Chancellor 
of the order ‘‘ Pour le mérite,” as successor to 
Boéckh. 


—The difficulties of archzeology and the uncer- 
tainty of its chronology were well shown by some 
fragments of a vase that was last autumn laid 
before the Academy of Inscriptions, Every 
French antiquary would have pronounced it pre- 
historic if it had been found alone, and yet it con- 
tained, when unearthed, coins struck as late as 
181. Either the vase itself was a survival, or 
else vases of that type continued in use as cheap 
utensils long after the age in which they are sup- 
posed to have originated. M. Robert, who 
brought the matter before the Academy, men- 
tioned a similar discovery, made in the Crimea 
during the war, of a house containing bronze 
coins of the ninth and tenth centuries, and among 
the domestic utensils various cutting instruments 
of polished stone, which, found alone, would 
surely be referred to the stone age. The fact is, 
as we have before insisted, that different states 
of civilization coexist. The poor continued to 
make use of primitive furniture and tools long 





| 


after the rich could indulge in articles of art of a | 


much higher civilization. It was not till ma- 
chinery to make things cheaply arose that there 
came to be anything like uniformity in such mat- 
ters. Now the rich are separated in the style 
(not of course in the material) of dress and furni- 
ture by only a few years, sometimes by only a 


few months. were centuries 


apart. 


Formerly they 





NETTLESHIP’S ESSAYS. 
Lectures and Essays on Subjects Connected 
with Latin Literature and Scholarship. By 
Henry Nettleship, M.A. Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press; New York: Macmillan. 
A GooDLy sheaf of papers, most of them pub- 
lished before in various forms, now gathered 
and dedicated to the memory of Mark Pattison. 
The volume shows nothing of the spirit of bold 
search for striking conclusions, but all the more 
for that it is a volume of solid merit, likely to 
guide the ambitious student in right directions, 
and likely to win the cordial respect cf older 
scholars, who will often find that Prof. Nettle- 
ship has put with singular clearness and neat fe- 
licity of statement some well-ripened principle of 
criticism. 

The range of fruitful studies in Latin scholar- 
ship to which these papers bear witness is very 
wide. A fitting keynote is struck inthe opening 
tribute to the character and influence of Moritz 
Haupt. Nettleship, then already a mature stu- 
dent himself, heard lectures on the Epistles of 
Horace from this remarkable teacher in 1865, 
Many a foreigner at German universities must 
have bad an experience analogous to his, which 
he thus describes: 

“T may say without exaggeration that these 
lectures introduced me to a method of teaching 
which was wholly unknown at the time in Ox- 
ford, and perbaps in England. We learned in 
Oxford to read the classics, to translate them on 
paper, to think and talk about them, to write 
essays on them; but of the higher philology, of 
the principles and methods of textual criticism—in 
other words, of the way to find out what the clas 
sical writers really said—we were taught next to 
nothing. At least I can only say, speaking for 
myself, that although 1 was then beginning to 
write a commentary on parts of Vergil for Co- 
nington’'s edition, [ bad to instruct myself, with 
Conington’s assistance, as it were piecemeal, and 
was without any general knowledge as to the 
kind of problems which might be expected to 
meet an editor in dealing with a classical au- 
thor.” 

But;Nettleship is perfectly aware that whatever 
of reproach there may be in these words, cannot 
fairly fall entirely to the charge of Oxford teach- 
ers—he doubts whether it can be said ** that our 
average social and intellectual tone 1s seriously 
favorable to anything but the vigorous perform- 
ance of tutorial duties, the preparation of can- 
didates for examination.” We fear there are not 
yet many teachers in America who find abun. 
dance of pupils willing to be taught the way to 
the sources for their information aout the peo 
ples and the literatures of antiquity. It is so 
much easier to commit to memory the teacher's 





opinion, to assume an air of modest submission | 


to the higher competence of some great scholar. 
Nettleship treats Haupt’s failings very gently, as 
indeed he ought; but he finds that he ** must own 
to having experienced a feeling of weariness and 
repulsion at witnessing this castigation of the de- 
fenceless Orelli carried on for four days in the 
week during a period of three months.” 

Papers on *‘ Early Italian Civilization” and on 
the *‘ Earliest Italian Literature * treat of the 
linguistic and literary paleontology of the penin- 
sula. They show abundant learning, candor.and 
caution, and are readable withal. The author 
decidedly rejects the notion of a Graco-Italian 


period, and seems to adopt Schmidt's view of the 
| primitive relationships of the Indo-Germanic 


peoples. He declares that ** to speak of the early 
Italians as having no original gift for literary 
creation is wholly misleading: as if the imagina- 
tive impulse could be implanted where it did not 
exist, or the gift of the Muses be borrowed like 
money.” Itcan hardly be denied that there is 
justice in this protest, though the critic might 











perhaps fairly prefer to see the force with which 
it is put somewhat tempered 

Views original with our author are to be found, 
we believe, especially in the etymological notes 
to the two papers just mentioned; in the © Criti 
cal Miscellanies " at the end of the book; in the 
explanation of points which arise in Cicero's 
‘Pro Cluentio ’; 
which Verrius Flaceus is the principal subject, 
though Gellius, Nonius Marcellus, and Servius 
are also named in the titles. But such matters 
must be passed over lightly 
One detail of etymology may be offered as an in 
the name Mars is connect 
ed with marcus, a hammer. 

The three 
Life and Poems, the 
the Text in general. 
admitting that “to 
new Horace absurd.” The 
critic is fairly bound to reply that les 
tures prove abundantly that it is still possilide to 


and ina series of discussions of 


in these columns, 
teresting specimen: 


Horace treat 
Arte 

author 
to 

seen 


of 
Poetica 


the 
and 


lectures on 
‘ De 
The 


attempt 


begins by 
sav anything 
about may 
these 
say things worth saying about Horace things all 
the better worth saving because the only great 
novelty about them is in the skill with which 
they are put. The problem of the first lecture is 
to explain how it came that Horace won his place 
among the classics--to point out in him that ear 

nestness of character which must in some way be 
the foundation of his greatness, 


here to quote freely 


The temptation 


is very strong especially 
because, in the old controversy over the relative 
worth of Horace and Catullus, most lovers of poe 
try must find themselves vastly willing to be of 
both parties We think the lovers of 


are bound in the end, however, to accept this 


poetry 


statement of the general verdict 

* Take two poets of equal powers of imagina 
tion and command of language, and let the one 
devote bimself to the tale of his own loves and 
hatreds, while the other never loses sight of * the 
wider scope,” of the great movement of events, of 
the larger interests of Ins fellow-men; and the 
style of the one, however lum) nous and intense, 
however great its command over the music of 
human passion, will be imperfect: and fitful, 
while that of the other will rise to the beight 
of his conception and become a beacon in litera- 
ture. Tnere is a moral element in the power 
which forms a great style: there is not only love 
of beauty and breadth of sympathy, but keenness 
of vision, ardor, courage, purity 

This, we take it, goes very near to the root of 
the matter. And yvet—and vet, how true is the 
admission which follows in the next line, that 
the ‘Miser Catulle, desinas ineptire” would 
have been quite beyond the reach of Horace. 
But, after all, there must always be something 
of unfairness about any form of praise given to 
one poet at the expense of another who has in 
some different sort excelled. And—to quote this 
tame from the shorter and much slighter essay 
on Catullus—‘* For all who can weep with those 


| that weep, his poems are the transparent revela- 


tion of a pure, impassioned soul, of deep natural 
sincerity in love and hate, of commanding genius 
in expression.” 

Perhaps the very best of the book is to be 
found in the ‘Suggestions Introductory to a 
Study of the Eneid,” first printed at the Claren- 
don Press in 1875. These suggestions are mainly 
devoted to the elaboration of an idea more sound 
than new, but surprisingly little prominent in 
the writings of many of those who write criti- 
cisms of Latin poetry—the idea that the mind 
and plan of Virgil had been profoundly infiu- 
enced by the Greek tragedies. It would be well 
if the young reader who has been confused and 
persuaded into a gentle contempt for Virgil by 
all the talk atout Apollonios Rhodios and about 
departures from Homer or borrowings from Ho- 
mer, might always have at hand a sane monitor 
like Nettleship to clarify the confusion a little by 
suggesting the name of Sophocles, For we take 





it there will be little contempt for Virgil left 
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when once the nature of his debt to the Greek 
drama has been fairly apprehended. But this is 
a book which deserves to be allowed to speak for 
itself, and with one more quotation we must 
leave it: 

‘* The episode of Dido is worked out very much 
in the spirit of the Greek tragedy, the confused 
moral conflicts of which it thoroughly recalls. 
It is the struggle of individual passion against 
the will of Heaven that Vergil intends to repre- 
sent; the kind of struggle represented in the 
‘ Ajax’ and the ‘ Trachiniz’ of Sophocles, where 
the loser loses and the winner wins without any 
end being served except the assertion of superior 
power. ‘The real difficulty which a modern read- 
er finds in realizing such situations 1s, that we are 
accustomed and expect to see the right prevail 
and the wrong beaten; but this is not the spirit 
of the Greek tragedy, where it seems as if the 
natural moral feelings were playing blindly 
around undiscovered centres, where the powers at 
work are not commensurate with our ideas of 
the powers of right and the reverse, and where 
the righteous issue, as we understand it, is only 
dimly discerned, if discerned at all, by the 
straining eye. Dido falls, hke Ajax or Heracles, 
for no offence commensurate in our eyes with 
the punishment which comes upon her. Yet 1 
think it is clear that Vergil has no intention of 
exciting such a sympathy with her fate as a 
modern reader necessarily feels, and as a modern 
writer, were he handling the story, would wish 
to excite. Aineas sins, not by leaving her, but 
by staying with her; the will of the gods once 
clear, he has, according to ancient ideas, no 
alternative.” 


GUATEMALA, PAST AND PRESENT. 


Guatemala, Reisen und Schilderungen aus den 
Jahren 1878-1882. Von Otto Stoll, Dr. Med. 
und Docent an der Universitit Ziirich. Leip- 
zig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1886. 

THE largest and most populous of the five repub- 
lics which formerly made up the Central Ameri- 
can Confederation is so far out of the ordinary 
line of travel that less is known of it than of any 
of the others. It is therefore satisfactory to have 
a thoroughly trustworthy account of this seclud- 
ed land from a well-informed writer, who spent 
nearly five years as a resident and traveller in 
the country, and who is able to bring down his 
narrative of political events to the death of the 
late Dictator, Barrios. Dr. Stoll is favorably 
known by his previous work on the Ethnography 
of Guatemala (‘Zur Ethnographie der Republik 
Guatemala,’ Ziirich, 1884), which was welcomed 
by ethnologists as furnishing the most complete 
and satisfactory account that had yet been given 
of the native tribes of that region. The present 
volume dwells to some extent on the same sub- 
ject, and repeats with a few useful additions the 
excellent ethnographic map of the former work. 
But its scope is far more general. It comprises 
a narrative of travel; a history of the author’s 
residence in different cities and towns; descrip- 
tions of the country and the various classes of 
inhabitants; sketches of society in all ranks; notes 
on education ; reports and statistics relative to 
agriculture and commerce; and an account of 
the most important events in the recent history 
of the republic. Dr. Stoll is one of those tho- 
roughly equipped observers of the well-known 
German stamp, of whom Alexander von Hum- 
boldt is the illustrious exemplar. He is a natu- 
ralist, an antiquarian, a student of sociology and 
political economy, and enough, but not too much, 
of a politician. His descriptions of men and 
places are evidently impartial, and are animated 
with a genial humor and cheerfulness which 
make him an agreeable travelling companion. 
His work well deserves translation, though for 
general reading some of the particulars, which 
would be valuable in a medical treatise, would 
need to be omitted. 

Of the many topics treated in his work, two 

will particularly engage attention. These are 
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of General Barrios. The twosubjects are close- 
ly connected, the career of the Dictator being 
made possible solely by the character of the peo- 
ple. Of the 1,230,000 inbabitants enumerated by 
the census of 1880, about 850,000 were returned 
as belonging to the Indian race, and only 380,000 
as of the Latin race. But the latter—the Ladi- 
nos, as they are styled—are nearly all of mixed 
origin. Of pure whites there are not more than 
1,500 in the country, most of whom are emigrants 
from Europe and North America. There is a dash 
of negro blood among the Ladinos, but in the 
main they are the offspring of unions between 
the early Spanish settlers and the Indians. The 
Spanish invaders brought few women with them. 
It was an honor to the rude Spanish soldiery to 
mingle their blood with that of the ancient lords 
of the land. Thus there grew up a people of 
mixed race, noticeable for their slender but 
strong build, dark but clear complexion, full 
lips, black or brown eyes, and lustrous black 
hair. Of the natural capacity of this race the 
author expresses a high opinion. 

‘* At present,” he writes, ‘‘the Ladinos are the 
rulers of the country. The more numerous [n- 
dians are subject to them, and in their presence 


the pure white element disappears altogether. 
From the President to the stable-boy we find the 


culturists, clergy, physicians, and lawyers ; and 
it is certain that from this mingling of races 
there has sprung a most prolific and promising 
element: full of vitality and vigor, for which on- 
ly the iron spur of necessity—a harder struggle 
for the means of subsistence—is needed to make 
it compete successfully with other races in the. 
most widely varied pursuits. The young Ladino 
child is mp ey vt quick-witted; but the school 
of life in that thinly-peopled land is not yet se- 
vere enough to bring this good talent to its full 
maturity.” 


On the other hand, Dr. Stoll found the Indians 
decidedly superior in moral qualities to the 
Ladinos, and especially much more faithful and 
trustworthy. According to his personal expe- 
rience—and few can have had better opportuni- 
ties of judging—“ the Indian of Guatemala is in 
point of character a man of tar better stamp 
than the Ladino.” This testimony of an impar- 
tial observer need not surprise us if we recall to 
mind the fact that these Indians are mostly of 
that fine Maya race whose social organization 
and artistic endowments were displayed in the 
splendid cities and the many carved and lettered 
monuments which their rude Spanish conquerors 
destroyed or left to perish. Between these two 
races there is a great gulf, with opposing walls 
of language, tradition, custom, and sentiment, 
which nothing as yet, not even religion or pat- 
riotism, has been able to bridge over. The In- 
dians, in their confidential intercourse with the 
author, did not disguise their confident hope of 
rising some day to overthrow the Ladinos and 
the foreigners, and regain the government of the 
country. It was to this feeling that the Indian 
President, Carrera, by whom the Central Ame- 
rican Confederation was broken up, owed his 
success, And, strange to say, his latest successor 
in the Dictatorship, Barrios, though belonging to 
the opposite political party, was indebted to the 
same sentit.ent and partisanship for his exalta- 
tion and maintenance in power. He had been 
lucky enough in early life to secure the adhesion 
of the Indians, who looked upon him as their 
destined deliverer, and clung to his fortunes to 
the last—much as the peasantry of France clung 
to those of the first Napoleon. 

The portrait of this remarkable man, which is 
given in the volume, shows a decidedly Napo- 
leonic cast; and the like stamp was exhibited in 
his character and career, so far as the very dif- 
ferent theatre of action would allow. Beginning 
as a military leader of the humblest grade, and 
seizing his opportunities during the civil wars 





the description of the population and the account 
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which disturbed the country, he worked his way 


Ladinos in all positions of life, as artisans, agri-. 





up to a position which enabled him to grasp the 
supreme power. He then displayed all the quali- 
ties which we are accustomed to contemplate in 
the biography of his great prototype. A bound- 
less ambition, intense activity, a crafty diplo- 
macy, utter disregard of all rights that inter- 
fered with his plans, unrelenting severity toward 
his opponents, a lavish hand for his followers, a 
love of flattery and a cynical contempt for his 
flatterers, were notable traits in bis character. 
Coarse, hard, licentious, domineering, and vin- 
dictive, he yet had certain qualities which ex- 
torted admiration and even respect. Though a 
tyrant, he never forgot or disowned the princi- 
ples of that Liberal party of which he had in 
early life been the champion. He kept up the 
forms of free government, with the evident idea 
that at some future time they would become 
realities. He was ardently patriotic, and eager 
for the improvement of his country. His fa- 
vorite project, which he had partly accom- 
plished, was the completion of a railway extend- 
ing from the Pacific, through his capital, to the 
Bay of Honduras; and to carry this out he re- 
sorted, after his fashion, to the most arbitrary 
exactions, which could have been of no personal 
benefit to himself. His purpose of restoring the 
old confederation, if dictated partly by personal 
ambition, had iu it a large grasp of statesman- 
ship. With his restless and persistent energy, he 
might have succeeded in the end. Yet his death 
in the first battle of the war could not, on that 
account, be deemed a public misfortune. His 
faults of character made him utterly unfit for 
the difficult position of a chief of a confederacy; 
nor were the States which he sought to reunite 
yet ripe for the measure. While the majority 
of their people are Indians, belonging to many 
different tribes, utterly alien to one another, and 
speaking more than twenty distinct languages, 
no permanent union can be hoped for. The time 
will come when the Spanish language and Span- 
ish-American customs and habits of thought, 
which are steadily extending, will prevuil 
throughout those States, and will prove an irre- 
sistible force of mutual attraction. The same 
force will draw all these smaller provinces 
toward the Mexican Republic; and probably the 
next half century will see one great confedera- 
tion extending from the southern border of the 
United States to the Isthmus, under a firm con- 
stitutional government. The work of Dr. Stoll, 
careful in its statements and unflattering in its 
pictures of the present condition of affairs, gives 
yet, in its clear and faithful descriptions of the 
country and the people, ample warrant for pre- 
visions of a better future. 








Triumphant Democracy : or Fifty Years’ March 
of the Republic. By Andrew Carnegie. Scrib- 
ner & Sons, 


Ir any one has been reading Sir Henry Maine on 
‘Popular Government,’ and feels depressed by 
the somewhat gloomy forebodings of that distin- 
guished laudator temporis acti,we recommend to 
him the present work, to see if he cannot imbibe 
something of its exuberant joy. Judging from 
internal evidence, we should say that the writer, 
a Scotchman, had passed his life up to manhood 
under narrow circumstances et home, and then, 
coming to this country, had stepped at once into 
success, found his way smooth and prosperous, 
with the prospect of abundant provision for his 
declining years, and for his children; and all 
this, in the intoxicating atmosphere of equality, 
producing effects similar to the physical ones 
which foreigners on their first visit ascribe to 
our climate, Without coubt there are many 
thousands of such instances, and it is to be hoped 
that they all share, in some degree at least, the 
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feeling expressed in the following, which is the 
key-note of the book: 

‘To the Beloved Republic I dedicate this Book, 
with an intensity of Gratitude and Admiration 
which the native-born citizen can neither feel 
nor understand.” 

It is to be feared that Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would regard the author as an unmitigated Phi- 
listine. He is an undisguised worshipper of ma- 
terial success, and delights in big figures. He 
loves to tell how small things were fifty years 
ago, and into what splendor they have since 
blazed out. For his flights of imagination take 
this as a sample: ‘‘ Last year she (Chicago) re- 
ceived nearly two million cattle, a million sheep, 
and five million hogs—more than twenty-five 
thousand animals per day. So that there marches 
into Chicago every day in the year—Sundays and 
Saturdays included—a procession of victims two 
miles and a-half long, ten animals abreast.” 
‘* Spread-eagleism” used to be considered as a 
specialty of the native American, but here is a 
foreigner who out-Herods Herod. And yet, so 
far as the material side is concerned, there is per- 
haps hardly a word which passes the truth. It is 
only when it is placed before us in this vivid way 
that we realize the stupendous development. 
There certainly never has been anything like it in 
the history of the world. So far from wondering 
at the tide of immigration, the only wonder is 
that all Europe, or at least the poorer half of it, 
with its crowded population, its military bur- 
dens, and its caste distinctions, does not empty 
itself into such a land of promise. Such a book 
as this must read in Europe like the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ It would probably pay well for one of 
the great land-grant railways, say the Northern 
Pacific, to have it reprinted by the million copies 
in a cheap form, with its own advertisements at- 
tached, and distributed broadcast throughout 
Great Britain. 

After reading such a flourish of trumpets over 


material success, one becomes rather curious to 


know how the author will face problems much 
more open to question, such as art, literature, 
and politics. He is not a whit daunted. As to 
pictures, ‘‘ The American is recognized now in 
the European markets as one of the shrewdest, as 
well as one of the most liberal, buyers”; while 
‘*the United States now possess more and finer 
examples of the modern French and German 
schools of painting than are to be found in Eu- 
rope,” and have, besides, an excellent school of 
theirown. Under architecture, he observes that 
‘‘one block in Chicago has thirteen stories, the 
highest hardly less elaborate in decoration or 
less perfect in its appomtments than the low- 
est”; while in music he thinks there should be 
an international contest, the Thomas and Rich- 
ter orchestras playing in competition on alter- 
nate nights, first in London and then m New 
York. ‘It is estimated that there are twenty- 
three thousand school libraries in America, con- 
taining forty-five million books—twelve million 
more than all the public libraries of Europe com- 
bined” ; while it is further noted that the public 
schools of the United States cost in L880 over six- 
teen millions sterling. 

In political matters we should say that the au- 
thor’s zeal decidedly outruns his discretion. He 
approves, not only of elected officials, but of 
elected judges. ‘‘ Who are so deeply interested 
in the able and pure administration of justice as 
the masses of the pecple, the poorer classes of the 
people, who may be trusted to elect the men least 
likely to lean unduly to the side of the rich, the 
powerful, and the strong ‘”’—a proposition beau- 
tifully illustrated by the existing labor troubles. 
Speaking of British colonial wars, he says: ** All 
this will change, however, when the Democracy 
rules their country. The parent land will be- 
come in Europe what the Republic is upon the 
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American continent—the unselfish counsellor, the 
guide, the true and trusted friend of its less pow- 
erful and less advanced nations "—for example, 
of the Indian tribes. Again: ‘And upon my 
British readers let me once more impress the 
truth that tn all that goes to make up a strong 
government, a power competent to maintain jJus- 
tice and to defeat attacks upon the rights or 
property of others, the American system is in- 
finitely beyond the monarchical.” One healthy 
sentiment, at all events, is very well ex- 
pressed: ‘And for all the just and good 
measures by which the Republic has won 
my love, next to that by which she has 
made me her own citizen, and hence the peer 
of any man, kaiser, pope, or king—next to 
that, for which I will fight for her, if need be, 
die for her, and must adore her forever—I thank 
the Republic for her position in regard to interna 
tional murder, which still passes by the name of 
war.” The thoughtful American cannot but 
wince a little when he reads—‘* An important 
work done by the United States army is the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. Upward of a 
hundred million dollars have been spent by the 
engineer corps on rivers and harbors since the be- 
ginning of the Government, and the present an- 
nual appropriation for this purpose is very large.” 
If the United States Government “is the largest 
printer and publisher in the world,” the reflec- 
tion unavoidably presents itself whether the qua- 
lity (as, for instance, in the Congressional Re- 
cord) is equal to the quantity. It is refreshing, 
again, to hear—‘‘In none of the departments 
named in this chapter have politics the slightest 
influence. No politician could be found willing to 
apply any test but the suitability of the man for 
the work to be performed.” Evidently the writer 
was not acquainted with Mr. Flanagan of Texas. 
When we read the summing up, inthe record 
of one century’s harvest of Democracy ™ set forth 
in thirteen propositions, we are tempted, in view 
of Mr. Carnegie’s unflinching optimism,to suggest 
to him thatin the next edition of his book (and we 
hope there may be a great many) he should adopt 
the motto which he has proposed for the city of 
Chicago: ** The Whole Hog.” 





A Contribution to the 
Christian Interpretation of Christian Doctrines. 
By the Editors of the Andover Review, Pro 
fessors in Andover Theclogical Seminary. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

WITH the exception of parts of the introductory 

and closing articles, these papers have already 

had some currency in the Andover Review. The 
authors do not affix their names to the particu 
lar articles, but jointly assume the responsibility 
involved in their publication. The introduction 
is apparently by the same hand as the first arti 
cle, **The Incarnation.” It is written in the 
same astonishing manner, as it were out of 
time and space, and with so mach obscurity that 
a man of good average intelligence, unused to 
this way of writing, might almost as well read it 
backward as forward for any profit it might be to 
him. The various writers evidently think them- 
selves possessed of a method and results that 
have considerable advantages over the orthodoxy 
which they consider unprogressive. There is 
something quite pathetic in their sense of being 
in *‘ the way that some call] heresy.” They insist, 
however, that their progress is entirely within 
orthodox limits as defined by Holy Scripture and 
the CEcumenical Councils of the early Church. 

And certainly the claim will not be disallowed by 

any who are not well versed in theological dis- 

putes. It will seem to them that the positions 
taken here ought to be orthodox enough for any 
one. The rationalist and the free-thinker will find 

a little satisfaction in the later chapters, but in 
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the earlier much to convince them that their oc 
cupation is not gone 
The first four chapters deal with the Incarna 

tion, the Atonement, the fate of the impenitent, 
and the work of the Holy Spirit. The real ani 
mus of the book discloses itself in the thind of 
these chapters, which is called ** Eschatology.” 
It is certainly humane, for it is bent on the relief 
of orthodoxy from the doctrine that the heathen 
world and those of Christendom whose lives have 
been conspicuously noble, but without Christian 
profession, are destined to eternal misery. The 
case of Sir Moses Montefiore is made the starting 
point of the discussion, Dr. Hodge, of Princetan 
is as little disposed as the Andover professors to 
send Sir Moses to perdition, but bis way of saving 
him is not theirs, It is that he was an uncon 
scious Christian ; that the merits of Christ's sa 

rifice were applied to him without bis knowledge 
But the Andover professors say that this is salva 
tion by magic. What they coutend for is that 
Sir Moses will have a post-mortem opportunity 
to save himself by a conscious acceptance of 
Christ as his personal Saviour. A like opportu 
nity will be accorded all the ignorant heathen 
But without conscious relation to Christ, no sal 
vation. 
sions is laid in the other three of the first four 
chapters already named, One might go far and 
not tind another such example of modern seho 
lasticism as they afford. Their exaltation of the 
person of Christ is equal to the most exacting de 
mands, 


The speculatave basis for these conclu 


To develop © a Christoceutric theology 
is their purpose, and they would make Christ not 
only central to humanity, but to the universe 
In these discussions every trace of the concrete 
humanity of Jesus, as we find it in the Synoptic 
Gospels, disappears, We are in the same reagion 
of speculation as that which the Gnosties of the 
early Christian centuries found so congenial to 
their minds 

The chapters on ** The Christian,” and © Chris 
tianity and Missions” are further applications of 
the ideas in the preceding chapters; the first in 
sisting on the consciousness of personal relation 
ship with Christ as essential to Christian charac 
ter and salvation, the second insisting that the 
heathen world will have a chance beyond the 
grave. Achapter on the Scriptures fights an 
obscure antagonist. If what is really meant 
had been expressed as clearly as possible, rather 
than as vaguely, it would probably be far from 
the traditional doctrine of the Bible's inspiration. 
The suggestion that Christ was not omniscient 
while upon the earth (p. 227), and therefore may 
have been mistaken in his estimate of the Old 
Testament, is perhaps the most 
opinion in the book. What is everywhere no 
ticeable is a use of the Bible that assumes its ab 
solute authority. But in justifying this the 
writers assume a conception of Jesus that de 
pends for its validity upon the authority which 
it is made to justify, and so the argument of the 
book moves in a continual circle, The closing 
chapter, * Christianity Universal,” is a résumé 
of the preceding chapters that will give a busy 
man the gist of themin half an hour. We can 
conceive that the concessions of the book will be 
welcome to many gentle spirits in the Christian 
church, while they will be particularly offensive 
to the co-religionists of Sir Moses Montefiore and 
some others. 


** progressive " 





Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, By him- 
self. 2ded. D. Appleton & Co, ¥% vols. 1586, 


TuHIs new edition of Sherman’s memoirs is en- 
larged by preliminary and supplementary chap 
ters, and by an appendix made up in the main of 
letters from officers who served under the Gene- 
ral, containing corroboration or criticism of the 
opinions expressed in the first edition of the book, 
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The preliminary chapter gives the pedigree 
and the early life and military service of the au- 
thor, filling out the narrative to greater com- 
pleteness as an autobiography by this account of 
his lineage and his youth. The supplementary 
chapter has an independent historical value of 
mach importance. In it General Sherman gives 
the facts relating to the quarrel between Presi- 
dent Johnson and Secretary Stanton, with some 
very interesting evidence touching the relations 
of General Grant to the President. This strong- 
ly tends to prove that Grant sympathized with 
Johnson in his view of the right of the Executive 
to insist upon having Cabinet officers in harmony 
with himself, and of the improper character of 
the Tenure-of-Office Act as applied to Stanton’s 
case, The difference between them, it is inti- 
mated, arose when Grant had to choose between 
taking an aggressive part in opposing the opera- 
tion of the law so as to make a test of its consti- 
tutionality, and a passive line of conduct which 
should avoid collision with either party. Then 
the General, though believing that Stanton was 
wrong in ‘‘ sticking,” and the President was right 
in asserting a power to remove, still naturally 
declined to be an active participant in the quar- 
rel, and offended Johnson,who had reckoned up- 
on his vigorous support. That Grant was al- 
ready a candidate fer the Presidency, though un- 
avowed, counted for something in his determina- 
tion of his line of conduct, as it fairly might. 
The statements of General Sherman on this sub- 
ject are among the most conclusive and authori- 
tative possible. His frankness and courage of 
opinion are indisputable, and his means of know- 
ing the secret history of the time second to no- 
body’s. It may fairly be said that he makes final 
disposition of the romance about Johnson’s revo- 
lutionary purposes, and brings the whole chain 
of events within the ordinary purposes and mo- 
tives of party intrigue or finesse; Johnson, Stan- 
ton, and Grant all being more or less openly in 
the field for the Presidential canvass of 1868, 

Another topic of some importance, on which 
General Sherman’s testimony is weighty, is that 
of the relations between the Secretary of War 
and the commandant of the army in ordinary 
administration. He gives very conclusive evi- 
dence that Grant, when General of the Army and 
at the beginning of his Presidency, was fully com- 
mitted to the view that the military and disci- 
plinary administration of the army should be 
conducted through the General incommand. He 
carefully draws the line so as to show that this 
does not include or imply any diminution of the 
importance of the Secretary, who is the authuri- 
tative mouthpiece of the President. It is simply 
that, by making the General the channel through 
whom the business must be done, his judgment 
and knowledge are made available to give sys- 
tem and energy to the work. Sherman shows 
that under the influence of Rawlins, when the 
latter became Secretary of War, Grant reversed 
his own previous policy and fell into line with 
the custom of civilian Presidents, which has 
pretty uniformly resulted in making the position 
of the nominal commandant of the army a most 
uncomfortable and unsatisfactory one. The le- 
gitimate conclusion seems to be that the course 
originally proposed by Grant and advocated now 
by Sherman should be pursued, or that the office 
of commandant of the army should be abolished, 
and the affairs of the army be conducted by the 
Secretary of War through the generals in com- 
mand of departments. 

The ten years which have passed since General 
Sherman published these memoirs have not di- 
minished the authority of the book or of the au- 
thor. The correspondence in the appendix to the 
present edition is good proof that the criticisms 
to be fairly made upon it are neither very nu- 
merous nor important. In two or three instances 
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only are there matters of real moment in contro- 
versy between him and other men, and the in- 
stances are rare in which he has found it proper 
to revise the expressions he formerly used. In 
some instances he has softened the form while 
preserving the substance ; in others he has sup- 
plied omissions ; in a few he has corrected errors. 
It may safely be said that, for purposes of mili- 
tary instruction and for giving a clear and fair 
view of the events described, it takes, and proba- 
bly will continue to take, the first rank among 
the personal memoirs of the war period. 





Madame Roland. By Mathilde Blind. [Fa- 
mous Women Series.] Boston: Roberts Bro- 
thers, 


THE first hundred pages of this little volume are 
on the whole satisfactory ; but it then becomes, 1n- 
stead of a biography of Madame Roland, a histo- 
ry of the Girondins, and a history written not by 
an historian. The somewhat rash generalizations 
and assumptions of the authoress could be better 
pardoned were they connected with absolute ac- 
curacy of historical statement; but when we find 
Mirabeau compared to Samson, with the asser- 
tion, ‘‘the Delilah who shore [sic] him of his 
strength being the Queen, by whom he was 
bribed,” one not only remembers his own proud 
exculpation of himself, ‘‘ Je suis payé, mais je ne 
suis pas vendu,” but one would be glad to assure 
Miss Blind’s readers that the opinion she enter- 
tains is not the generally received opinion of the 
relations between Mirabeau and Marie Antoi- 
nette. And again—though a much more unim- 
portant point—she entirely mis.epresents the cha- 
racter of poor Lanthenas, and mingles truth and 
error in this statement: ‘‘ His name, having been 
included in the list of the proscribed, was struck 
out by Marat, who declared him to be a mean- 
spirited creature (pauvre @esprit).” The fact is, 
Marat, his ex-confrére in medicine, had some 
kindliness for him. and declared to the Conven- 
tion (to save his life): ** As for Dr. Lanthenas, 
everybody knows que c’est un simple d’esprit 
[that he is not quite right in his head].” Whya 
man should be spared because he was ‘“‘ a mean- 
spirited creature,” Miss Blind does not explain. 
‘Le bon Lanthenas méritait de mieux finir,” as 
Sainte-Beuve says. 

Miss Blind is not felicitous in her translations. 
In an enchanting rural letter of Mme. Roland’s, 
redolent of the deliciousness of the country, Miss 
Blind gives us this somewhat startlingly incon- 
gruous phrase: “‘I am growing asinine by dint 
of attending to the little cares of a piggish coun- 
try life.” The original is, ‘‘Je m’asine & force, 
et m’occupe de tous les petits soins de la vie 
cochonne de la campagne.” Sainte-Beuve, quot- 
ing this same letter, explains to the reader that 
the word ‘‘asiner” is here employed because 
Mme. Roland was then drinking asses’ milk; and 
it would have been well if Miss Blind had at 
least perceived that “‘et m’occupe” has not the 
force of “de m’occuper.” And if she had re- 
membered that ‘‘ cochonner” means to bungle, to 
botch, she might perhaps have spoken of the 
‘“‘clumsy” rather than the “piggish” country 
life, and relegated to brackets containing the ori- 
ginal humorous words the untranslatable and 
merely suggested ass and pig of the sentence,con- 
veying to the English reader only Mme. Roland’s 
sense of the welcome casting off of the weight of 
human customs of thinking and doing. 

We have not at hand the original of the pas- 
sage quoted on page 158, but we have every rea- 
son to believe that Miss Blind has there mistaken 
citrouille for citron—pumpkin for lemon—and 
translated plaisant (humorous), by ‘pleasing.’ 
“Tsaw .. little Barnave, cold as 
a lemon fricasseed in snow, to use the pleasing 
expression of a woman of another century.” This 
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was Ninon de lEnclos, who said of the young 
Marquis de Sévigné (as quoted by his mother): 
*C’est une Ame de bouillie; c’est un corps de 
papier mouillé; c’est un coeur de citrouille fri- 
cassé dans de la neige.” Lemon sherbet is not 
despicable; squash sherbet one conceives would 
be. 

In calling the Duc de Saint-Simon “ Henri 
Saint-Simon ” (what would he have said to the 
omission of the de ? and his name was Louis !) 
Miss Blind confuses him with his collateral de- 
scendant, the founder of Saint-Simonism; and 
also errs in placing a letter of his she quotes, ‘‘ in 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century,” since 
it is addressed to Cardinal Fleury as minister, 
who only came into power in 1726. 

These are trivial indications of a sort of blun- 
deringness which pervades the book and colors 
the thought, and is not redeemed by charm of 
expression. But the personal narrative, as we 
have already said, is agreeable. Any sympa- 
thetic picturing of the studious youth of Manon 
Phlipon, and the cheerful domesticity of the 
first years of her married life, of the early bloom 
and later fruitage of her noble and ardent up- 
rightness of soul, has, of necessity, a peculiar de- 
lightfulness. 





Review of the New York Musical Season, 1885- 
1886. By H. E. Krehbiel. Novello, Ewer & 
Co. Pp. 233, 

THEATRICAL and musical year-books have been 
issued heretofore, but seldom in so elegantly 
printed and conveniently arranged a volume as 
Mr. Krehbiel’s. The carefully prepared index 
occupies cs many as fifteen pages in small type, 
which gives an idea of the extraordinary activity 
of the past musical season. Beyond a doubt, it 
was the busiest ever known to musicians in this 
city, and we suspect that, so far at least as quan- 
tity is concerned, no foreign city has ever sur- 
passed this record. For this reason, and also be- 
cause the season marked the beginning of several 
new and important enterprises, the volume be- 
fore us is very timely. It offers so many con- 
veniences that it is to be hoped the sale will be 
sufficiently large to insure its continuance in fu- 
ture years ; but even should this not be the case, 
the volume will remain a valuable historic record 
of the most important year in the history of mu- 
sic in America hitherto. 

The plan of the book is strictly chronological. 
It begins with the production of the ‘‘ Mikado” 
on August 19, and ends on April 18, the day after 
the close of the American opera season. All the 
important concerts and operatic performances 
under each date are mentioned, with the names 
of conductor, artists, and principal works on the 
programme. All the novelties and many other 
important works are described and critically dis- 
cussed at considerable length. Two tables, given 
in the introduction, give a list of forty-four new 
orchestral and vocal compositions heard for the 
first time this year, and a list of ten new operas 
and operettas, including ‘‘Die Meistersinger,” 
‘Taming of the Shrew,” ‘Queen of Sheba,” 
** Lakmé,” *‘ Sylvia,” ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” ‘‘ Trom- 
peter von Sackingen,” ‘‘Gypsy Baron,” ‘‘ Amo- 
rita,” and ‘‘ Mikado.” To these should be added 
‘Don Cesar,” given a few weeks ago. The in- 
troductory chapter also includes a brief review 
of the three Metropolitan Opera-house seasons, 
with statistics of the operas produced. 

The number of operatic performances given at 
our two houses this winter was 127, of which 19 
were sung in Italian, 52 in German, and 56 in 
English. Of first-class orchestral concerts there 
were 84. The Thomas popular concerts and the 
American Opera, as the two most important new 
enterprises, receive their full share of attention. 
No fewer than eleven pages are devoted to an 
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tion of Ciay, as if this were playing into the 
hands of the slave power; but he 1s proud of his 
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Co. 
WE have no idea of reviewing this volume. It 
is not a history, although it purports to be one. 
It is rather what might be called a narrative 
stump speech, with no limitation as to time of 
delivery except the orator’s good pleasure or fa- 


his narrative to smooth over his pro-slavery re- 


cord, and to repudiate once more the imputations | 


cast on his loyalty to the Union. In so doing he 
quotes with evident satisfaction a specimen of his 
florid oratory, which will bear framing along 
with a precious sentence near the very close (pp. 
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4 ) 2 | 4 SO Series, $1; Leisure Moment Series, 30 cents. | gaiting from Baltimore cach alternate Tuesday, 10 a.» 
4 J 4 | §@™" Anew novel by this promising new author. Its “ mo Single fare, #25. Round trip, #45. Including berth, meals, 
2 x | tive ’ is indicated by the lines from Matthew Arnold: ete 
& / a Qoean voyage of Sig days, by first-class Transatlantk 

L ‘ “Ah! from the old world let some answer give ; Steamship, to the beautiful summer climate of Nova 

Scorn ye this world, their tears, their tuward cares? Scotia. Cabin to Liverpool $65. 
= — For particulars apply to 
ANEW AMERICAN NOVEL. I say unto you, see that your souls live apne ‘ eta ; 

. - . A deeper life than theirs.” A. SCHUMACHER & CO., 
‘ By ANNIE ROBERTSON MACFARLANE, ae General Agents, 


cium } | 5 South Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


““Hamlet— How do ye both ¢” MEMOIRS OF anaes — 
amle ow do ye both ¢ | NONQI ITT HOl SE, 


** Guildenstern— As the indifferent children - _ " 
ARTHL R HAMIL I ON, B. A., NONQUITT, MASS. (near New Bedford), 


of the earth.’” 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Will open about June 20th. Nonquitt is one of the best 


lomo, Leisure Hour Series ................ ~ * ; ; : places on the coast for families to spend the summer 
: tw” The biography, real or imaginary, of a pious and For rooms, cottages, &c., address 


sensitive soul, struggling with the questions between re GEO. HACKETT, 
ligion and modern thought, and leading a life of rare American House, Boston, Mase. 
beauty and usefulness in the face of all perplexities. 





*,* A novel by a new though thoroughly 
trained writer. The author is already favorably 
known through short stories in Harper’s Weekly 
and elsewhere, and as a regular writer of litera- 
ry criticisms for The Nation. The story is one 
of every-day people swayed by ordinary motives, — L ee 
with which all “ indifferent children of the earth” | MES. HOMER MARTIN'S NOVEL 
can sympahize; but itis presented with aclear- | ‘* \\ | G l | & l 
ness and power sure to evoke the sympathy. |, 10 Ol al } 
What ‘‘ questions” are touched upon are pre- Join ed ” 

Leisure Hour Series...... Sis etait uveakwne $1.00 


sented in the characters and action, rather by 
HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. | 


MTALOGUE NO. 10 OF RARE AND 
standard books, including Rebellion, Americana, 
Drama, Art, etc., etc., sent on application to 
Francts P. HARPER, 
4 Barclay St., New York. 


“We find much tn the way of fine elevated thinking, 
and of beautiful writing. . . It ts interesting, thought- 
ful, and well written."”— London Spectator. 


6 fy BRAS THE GOLDEN OPPOR 

« tunity.” Volumes and numbers of the Nation to 

Bought, sold, and exchanged ‘ 
A. 8, CLARK, 34 Park how. 


TASH & PIERCE, §0 NASSAU S7T.., 

; N. Y., have now ready Catalogue No. 3, consisting 

of Early Poetry, Drama, Americana, Trials, etc., which 

will be sent on application. 

JOTES ON INDUSTRIAL CONDI 

tions. By J.B. Harrison. Price ten cents. J. B. 
ARKISON & Sons, Publishers, Franklin Falls, N. H. 


complete sets, 





synthesis than by the “ subtle analysis” of which 
much of the reading world is becoming tired. The 
scenes are laid in a manor house on the wild 
Nova Scotia coast and in New York Society. 











———— ee 


HED. 


4°76 
JUST ‘PUBLIS! IS 
The Magic of of A Voice. 


By Margaret Russell Macfarlane. 1 vol., 16mo, 
cloth, Price, $1. 

The scene of this story is laid in Germany, and 
the characters are drawn from life. The author’s 
style is simple and direct, and the story has a 
special interest on account of the information it 
gives in regard to the manners and customs of a 
type of German society rarely presented to the 
novel reader. 


Who ts Guilty ? 
A Novel, by Philip Woolf, M.D. 
cloth. Price, #1. 


An interesting tale, with a dénouement that 
will astonish the reader. 


1 vol., 16mo, 


NEW VOLUMES IN 


‘ ’ c ° 7 OV ° 

Cassell’s “Rainbow” Series 

{1 MORAL SINNER. 

SCRUPLES. 

WITNESS MY HAND. 

MARVELOUS IN OUR EYES. 
cents per volume. 


Price 25 


NEW VOLUMES IN 


Cassell’s National Library. 

JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 

FRANCIS BACON. By Macaulay. 

THE WISDOM OF THE ANCIENTS. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Scott. 
Price 10 cents per volume. 


Complete Catalogue sent free on application. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE SCRIPTURES FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


Arranged and edited by the Rey. Edward T. Bart- 
lett and the Rev. John P. Peters, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in Phila- 





delphia. 

Volume I, The Hebrew 
to the Exile. 
of over 500 pages, in a clear readable type, cloth 
extra $1 50, 

Part I.—Hebrew Story from the beginuing to 
Part I1.—The Kingdom of all 
Northern King- 


Story from the Creation 
Printed in a handsome 12mo volume 


the time of Saul, 
Part I1I.—Samaria, the 
Part. 1V.—Judah from 


Isracl. 


dom. Rehoboam to the 


Exile. 
“Admirably conceived and admirably execut- 
CG. ss t is the Bible story in Bible words. 
. . The work of scholarly and deyout men. 


- « Will prove a heip to Bible study.”—Rev. 
Howard Crosby, D. D. 


“Of permanent value. . . . Will find a wide 
welcome.”—Rt. Rev. Hy. C. Potter, D.D., Asst. 
Bishop of New York. c 


“A difficult work accomplished in a scholarly 
manner. . .. am deeply impressed with the 
learning and skill of the editors.”—Geo. Williamson 
Smith, Prest. Trinity College. 

= . The volume will serve to give to parents 
as well as to the young people a living conception 
of Hebrew history . . . and will in this way 
suppiy one of the chief deficiencies in the Chris- 
tian culture of our time.”’-—Prof. Edward Y. 
Hincks, Andover Theological Seminary. 


For sale by all dealers, or sent by mail on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York and London. 


? 
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FRENCH 1 BOOKS. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


850 6th Avenue, corner 48th Street, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED; 
“LES FIANCES DE GRINDER a r 


By Erckmann.-Chatrian. 18mo, paper, 2! 

This volume comprises the — number of the pretty 
series of ** Contes Choisis. d the two stories contained 
in it are very bright, po hg and characteristic speci- 
mens of the authors, Like all the publications of Mr. 
Jenkins it is not only entertaining as a romance, but 
well adapted for the student. 


CONTES CHOISTIS. 


Previously Published: La Mére de la Marquise, by 
About, 25c.; Le tee de Berlin, by Daudet, 25c.; Un 
Mariage da’ Amour, i falévy, 25c.; La Mare au Diable, by 
George Sand, 2\c.; Peppino, by Ventura, 25c. ; Idylles, by 
Gréville. 25e. ; Castnel »”y Enault, 25c. 


*ROMANS CHOISIS. 


*This series now comprises five charming French novels 
by some of the best French authors, and these romances 
are not only intrinsically a and pure, but are 
representative of the very best contemporaneous 
French literature. 

Dosia, 12mo, by Mme. Gréville, 60c. ; L’Abbé Constantin, 
by Halév 6c. Mariage de Gérard, by Theuriet, 
60c.; Le ‘ol des ‘Montagnes, by About, t, 6c. ; ; » Mariage 
de Gabrielle, by Lesueur, 60c. 


ITALIAN. 


Encouraged by the favor with which Contes Choisis 
has been received, Mr.Jenkins has begun the publication 
of a similar series in Italian under the general title of 
NOVELLE ITALIANE, which is intended to comprise 
someof the best shorter novels of Italian authors. The 
first number is now ready, “ Alberto,” by Edmondo de 
Amicis, 18mo, 35c., and is a story of Florentine life bv the 
well-known traveiler- author, which, for the benefit of 
English readers, has been carefully annotated by Prof. 


T. E. Comba. . 
THE 1856 SALON. 

Catalogues and Publications are now ready as follows: 
FIGARO-SALON.—Large 4to, magnificent illustrations, 
5 parts each, 70c. 

PARIS.S 1LON.—8vo, illustrated with photogravures, 
2 parts each, $1 75. 
CATALOGUE-ILLUSTRE DU SALON.—8vo, with 300 il- 
tustrations, #1 25. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


THE LATEST FRENCH NOVELS 


always in stock at moderate prices ; among them are: 
“Les Dames de Croix-Mort,” by ‘Georges Ohnet; * Le 
Valbriant,” by Mme, Craven; “*Un Crime d’ Amour,” by 
Paul Bour, t; “Le eoehte, Bleu,” by Hector Malot; “ Le 
Senateur gnace,” by Gritt; “* Mile. de Bressier,”’ by Del- 
it ; ne sur les Alpes, ” by Daudet; “ Bigarreau,” 
»y Theuriet; * Anna Karénine,” by Tolstoi ; “ L’Epave 
du Cynthia, % by Jules Verne; “ Papa Fortin,” by Ulbach. 


Capemegmes on application. Importations promptly 
made. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publisher and Importer, 850 Sixth Avenue. 


What T. DeWlTT TALMAGE and OTHERS say of 
Geo. Thos. Dowling’s New Novel. 


THE WRECKERS. 
A SOCIAL STUDY. 
Fourth Edition Now Ready. 
2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


“The immediate success of ‘The Wreckers,’ by Geo. 
Thos. Dowling, does not surprise me, for I have watched 
him all along on his way to the front. Now he puts into 
the press a book, brilliant, life-like, uatene timely, and 
useful. It is certain that, as an author, h will fully equal 
his great power as a preacher,’”’—T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 


“It is full of life and movement, and we fully expect to 
see it dramatized.” —Philadelph ia Inquirer. 

“*The Wreckers’ is a social oreay. dealing with humble 
types of life, with a thoroughly fascinating plot, and one 
elaborated with skill and ingenuity.”"—Boston Evening 
Traveller, 

“The story becomes intensely dramatic. The demand 
for it in this city has taken on the character of a rush.”— 
Cleveland Pilaindealer. 

“Itis an excellent story. Z. shoenting in good lessons. In 
its romantic characters, fine descriptions, sarcasms with- 
out bitterness, with its friendly interwoven argument, 
the author proves himself no novice, even if it is a first 
effort in fiction.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean, 

“ A book like ‘ The Wreckers’ will help better to a com- 
»rehension of our duties to each other, and a proper un- 
derstanding of the rights and needs of labor, than would 

volume upon volume of essays on political and social 
economy .”’—Philadelphia Record, 





*,* For sale by all booksellers; or sent, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market Street. Philadelphia. 
CHOOL BOCKS BOUGHT, SOLD, EX- 


changed. Send list of any you have to dispose of, 
giving condition, date of copyright or edition. 
ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK Co., 
66 and 68 Duane Street, N. Y. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
es. Miscellaneous Books in Fore Languages, 


guages. 
Catalogues on application. Foreign Pert 
CARL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 











Messrs. SOTHEBY,WILKINSON & HODGE, 
13 Wellington Street, Strand, London, England, 
Will sell by Auction, on Thursday, July Ist, and following 
day: 

The SECOND PORTION of the Extensive and Varied Col- 
lection of 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
Relating to tl History and Literature of 


AMERICA, 


Formed by the late Eminent Bibliographer, 
Mr. HENRY STEVENS, of Vermont. 


Comprising the ter of his Working Librar 
Basanier’s Flo ; Colden’s Five Indian Nations, 172 
A Columbus Lotte re Ae . a —! Na tions. 
1589 (with map) and 1599-166 Hudson’s Detectionis 
Freti; Itinerarium a iL, James’s Strange 
and Dangerous Voyage, 1 (with map); Complete Set 
of ry ty Black-letter Tracts ; several Peter M 
tyrs; mn Mathers; Molina Vocabulario Mexicans: 
six 1 1475, “itis 1490, ll 1541, 1548; fine set 
of Purchas His Pilgrim Rumsey 's Treatise on Steam ; 
Sagard’s Histoire du “danada and Me du Pays 
des Hurons; several Editions of Varthema tinerario ; 
v — ~~ pg Hundus N pe — 1504); Washington’ 8 
cou = ~ | =r nportant Tracts r relating -. 

e Indians, ew Virginia 3; severa 
early State em etane § h Books; , at Dutch 
Books rela to New Nether id; several | klin Im- 
Pawnee ; Rare ks relating to Canada, Nova Scotia,Cape 

; scarce Tracts on the War of Independence ; 
History ry the Colonies, French Possessions, Old French 
War,etc.,etc., including a large number of uncut books. 
A very large percentage of the whole in elegant and ex- 
pensive bindings by Bedford, Pratt, and others. 


Catalogues (price 25 cents) may be had of the Book- 
mart Publishing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.,or of Mr.C.C. Soule, 
26 Pemberton Square, Boston. Gentlemen having no 
London correspondent can have their commissions exe- 
cuted (free of expense) by the Auctioneers. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


Mr. James Lenox of New York 
And the Formation of his Library. 
By the late HENRY STEVENS, of VERMONT. 
Foolscap octavo, cloth extra, ceqnntin vented a 4 the 
Chiswick Press on hand-made paper, wit it of 
Mr. Lenox and Prcod of Mr. Bhovens, sprice $1 $1.5 


‘ew large-paper copies on finest ha paper, 
Juth, portraits on India paper, price $5. oy post free. 4 


This little volume contains much bibliographical gos 
sip and many anecdotes of rare and unique books, one 
reminiscences of . twenty-five years’ correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Lenox and Mr. Stevens. and cannot fail to 
prove of interest to ‘all book collectors and librarians. 


HENRY STEVENS & SON, 


115 St. Martin’s Lane, London, England. 


The Acropolis of Athens. 


A selection of 4 views from the negatives of W. J. 
Stillman, enla by the ey 5 ed of London 
to about 14x18 kd will be tpaid, for $15 to 
any address in the United Sta on. T ese views have re- 
cofved the commendation of the highest archzological 
———-. Le my Professor Michaelis, and, as photo 

grapha , received the medal of the Pho hic Society 
of Great Britain at their last exhibition, ders may be 
sent with remittamce to W. P. Garrison, Nation office, 
New York. The price named is EXCLUSIVE gnu ease 
that may be exacted by the tal cu — 
ey » —_ at the office of t ° New ¥ York f , &. -- t, 
ew York. 


French Books. 


New catalogue, comprising a choice collection 
of current works on general literature, history, 
the drama, etc., now ready, and will be sent free 
on application. . 


JOHN DELAY, 


23 Union Square, N. Y. 
W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Boks, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on demand. 
A large assortment always on hand,and new books re- 
ceived from Par's and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


vA G. FRANCIS, 17 ASTOR PLACE, 
« N. Y., dealer in valuable new and old books. 
i — — a ~ ~ — 
ported to 
bookbinding in ae style a attended to. 
<eemegen, sued from time to time, forwarded to any 




















GENEALOGICAL SKETCH OF THE 
Descendants of Thomas Green of Malden, Mass. 
born in ~ry 1606), by Prof. S. S. Greene. 8vo, pp. 
0. Price $1.00. Copies sent by post on receipt of price 
by Srpvey 8. Rip 
rovidence, R. L 





ERMAN SIMPLIEIBD. eo 


tical. 12 Numbers, 10 cents each. Prospectus 
ed free. Prof. A. Knoflach, 140 See St., New ae 





bp 


